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EMBROIDERY IN ENGLAND. 


E NGLISH embroiderers at the present moment seem to be de- 
‘4 voting themselves very much to the working of table-linen, or 
the ornamenting of damask for sideboard cloths and slips for 
oak tables, as well as for the still favorite five-o’clock tea cloths. 
White upon white still holds its own, though sometimes blue or 
red outlines or enrichments are used. This kind of embroidery 
gives great play to individual fancy, and there is always a great 
deal of interest in inventing new filling stitches. Flax thread, 
which has now been brought to such perfection in all colors, and 
is almost always fast, is almost exclusively used in this work, and 
the finer qualities are as easy 
to embroider with as silk. 

This new work has almost 
driven out the Holbein em- 
broidery, which indeed never 
became a very great favorite in 
England, as it took an enor- 
mous amount of time, and was 
so perfectly imitated by the 
machine that no one could tell 
the difference. Under these 
circumstances it was labor lost 
to produce it by hand. 

One of the prettiest ways of 
ornamenting table-linen is to | 
choose a damask which has a 
design of detached sprays, and 
to work these in outline or 
slightly filled in with colored 
flax threads, or with filofloss. 
The whole cloth may be thus | 
worked in powderings, or the 
sprays which form the border 
alone picked out in colors, 
This idea has also been carried 
out on plain white linen, de- 
tached designs being painted 
on and worked in outline or 
filled in, and the border of the 
cloth hem-stitched either with 
white or colored silk; a very 
small ornamental edging work- 
ed on each side of the stitch- 
ing is a great improvement. 

A good deal of use is still 
being made of couched lines of 
crochet chain, which has the 
appearance of a very rich 
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braid. The chain is made first 
with a crochet- needle, and |§ 
then sewn down along the 


edge of the design, turning the 
wrong, or rough, side of the 
chain up. One advantage of 
this chain over a bought braid 
is that the colors can be grad- 
uated by joining the crewel or 
twist which is being used. A 
very artistic effect may thus be 
obtained for couching. And 
where rather a thick wool is 
used it is extremely handsome 
and effective. 

Another kind of couching on 
cloth or any heavy material is 
done by using very thick 
strands of crewel, and couching 
it with a regular button-hole 
or blanket-edge stitch, leaving 
a good space between the 
stitches. When Japanese 
crewel—a new name for fine 
tinselled worsted—is used for 
the fastening stitches it has a 
very bright effect. A very 
pretty new kind of work, in 
strips of three-eighths or half 
a yard in width, is made 
on canvas which has a wide 
woven edge of colored silk. 
This edge seems to be borrow 
ed from the idea of horse girth- 
ing, which was fashionable 
some years ago, but the colors 
are softer and more harmo- 
nious. Just within the silk- 
woven border the threads of 
the canvas are drawn longitu- 
dinally, and stitched in a fancy 
pattern. On the canvas form- 
ing the centre of the strip 
squares are worked by stitch- 
ing with fine Japanese gold, 
after the manner of the Turk- 
ish and Persian embroideries, and in the centre of these squares 
patterns are worked with colored silks. 

Another new idea is to work on satteen cloth—a new fabric 
made in linen or cotton to imitate Roman satin, but which has the 
advantage of washing—outline designs in white beaten linen 
thread. These are outlined with blue or red Mulhouse cotton. 
Some of the designs are filled in with fine French knots of the 
cotton or of Japanese gold, or with the long graduated herring- 
bone stitch common in Turkish embroideries. Japanese gold is 
now made in such a very fine quality that it can be worked in the 
same way as passing, being capable of being threaded through a 
needle, and worked backward and forward through the material. 





Fig. 1 





It also works very well in French knots, and is extremely effec- 
tive. The disadvantage of Japanese gold hitherto has been that 
it was too loosely covered with gold-paper to allow of its being 
carried through material, and it could therefore only be used for 
couching. Now that this fine kind has been introduced it takes 
the place of the metal thread or passing, to a great extent, and is, 
of course, much less expensive. 

The effect of the use of linen and cotton threads in combination 
is very good, the dulness of the latter throwing up the linen and 
giving it all the brilliancy of silk; and when brightened by a ju- 
dicious use of gold, an extremely pretty result is produced. 

Afternoon tea cloths as well as sideboard cloths and table slips 


| singie long stitch in the centre of each. This gives the pointed 
markings of the fir cone very distinctly, and is very useful in the 
conventional treatment of plumage, where solid embroidery is not 
desirable, 
A material known as grass cloth, which is merely a half-bleach- 
} ed unglazed linen, is now a great favorite. It is of a good creamy 
tint, and the surface is just sufficiently rough to throw up the em- 
broidery well. A muslin of a decided cream-color and of a soft 
| dull texture has also been introduced, and makes a very effective 
ground for outline designs, with delicate fillings of fancy stitches. 
A very pretty one of these for 
| conventional design in three 


a table centre slip was worked in a 
shades of reddish brown, outlined 
with fine gold and filled in 
with graduated herring-bone 
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are now almost all made with wide hem-stitched borders instead 
of fringe. Pretty little fancy edgings are worked in colored cot- 
ton on each side of the stitching, and a design worked on the cor- 
| ners of the cloth only, leaving the centre plain. A pretty design 

treated in this way was one of conventional pine cones, the leaf- 
lets worked in gray-green silk or linen thread, in what is known 
as daisy stitch, because it is that used for working the petals of 
the large field Marguerites. The silk is carried from the base to 
the point of each petal, The pines are worked in a stitch much 
| used by the Japanese in the plumage of birds, which may therefore 

be known as plumage stitch. Outlines in pointed horse-shoe shape 
overlapping each other are worked in stem stitch, and with a 


Fig. 2.—Lace Empire Dress. 


stitches, French knots, and 
tiny arrow-head or star 
naments, 

The pierced cloth or felt is 
still much used, but it is now 
prepared in set patterns in- 
stead of being perforated in 
regular linesas formerly. Ef- 
fective and even artistic work 


or- 


may be made of this prepared 
material by the clever intro- 
duction of chenille couchings 
and appliqué of velvet or cloth 
of gold, but not much is left to 
individual taste or fancy; and 
the necessity of working al- 
ways from side to side ties the 
hand of the embroiderer 
pleasantly 

Fine and crewel em- 
broidery has been much used 
lately on parchment for book 
bindings andfans. This kind 
of work requires the very finest 
and most careful manipula- 
tion, and the worker must be 
skilful enough to know exact- 
ly where to 
hie edle, or she 


un- 


silk 


bring up her 
will have the 
parchment marked with pricks 
which will always show, more 
especially when the work has 
been in use some little time. 


The parchment should be 
framed by sewing it on to 
some backing stout enough to 
bear the strain, but not so 
thick as to add much to the 


parchment Designs, or por- 
tions of them, worked entirely 
in small and very even French 
knots, after the manner of an- 
tique Chinese work, are 


most 
suitable for this parchment 
embroidery. The knots are 
placed so close together that 
the effect of the work when 
finished is that of a very fine 
mosaic; the most. delicate 
transitions and gradations of 
color may be effected by 


means of this knotted work, 
and when passing or fine Jap- 
anese gold is used in the same 
way, or to outline the silk em- 
broidery, it has an extremely 
rich appearance. 

Albums, blotting-books, or 
bindings for favorite books of 
devotion or of poetry are very 
charming in parchment em- 
broidery, and nothing could 
make a richer or more delicate 
souvenir than one of these el- 
egant little presents, especially 
when worked by the giver. 

The Leek embroidery is be- 
ing worked in panels and trim 


mings for dresses. The waist 





coats which are now so much 
worn give an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the tasteful intro- 
duction of original embroidery 
as well as the high collars and 
straight plain cuffs. It 
worked on tussore silk in im- 
itation of Indian designs. In 
fact most of the patterns are 
really Indian ones, and the 
idea of the coloring is always 
borrowed from Eastern models. 

Most of the new designs and 
modes of working mentioned above are those of Miss Mee, in Re- 
gent Street, who has for very many years been known for the ori- 
ginality of her designs and her embroideries, but the Leek work is 
executed only by the school at Leek, whose remarkable reproduc- 
tion of the Bayeux tapestry was shown in America a year or so ago, 


is 





THE IMAGINATION. 
T is the imagination which endows us with most of the im- 
material pleasures we enjoy. Are we going to the play? 
| He steps in and makes the real thing a tawdry affair in compar. 
| ison, Are we going on a visit? It is he who pictures that 
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colors, wherea 





it may prove a 
we have had 


visit in lively 
very tedious interval; 


our pleasure ont of it, and have no right to com- 


no matter; 


plain. Do we hear of some renowned person- 
age? Straightway the imagination gives her 
al 
have, and although we be doomed to disappoint- 
ment perhaps, yet always something of that 
charm which imagination bestowed hovers about 





| the beauties and graces she would like to 


the renowned personage; she invoked it, and in 
a manner it belongs to her. Other people, very 
likely, cannot see the attractions which we are 
quite sure out friends possess, for the simple rea 
son that our imagination has created them ; their 
plainness is illumined by it, their commonplace 
ness has a glamour thrown over it. Probably, if 
we should see them as they really are, we should 
fail to recognize them, imagination has so tricked 
them out with every color but theirown, Do we 
not see families admiring and loving each other 
Some might 


question whether it were a blessing to possess 


for q ialities which do not exist? 


this quality which can make a palace out of a 
hut, find beauty in a trivial weed, and loveliness 
in a crooked spine; but it seems to us there can 
be no doubt that it was sent into the world, like 
hope, to brighten waste places and make the wil 
derness blossom like a rose. To be sure, there 
are times when our eyes are opened, when the 
poppy juice no longer serves to deceive us, and 
we see our friends as they are, and perceive that 
the virtue and grace which they wore were gar- 
ments of our own weaving, and the disillusion is 
all pain Sut this does not happen as often as 
one might expect; when imagination has once 
gilde lan object, the probabilities are that he does 
not allow the gilding to wear off, but keeps it re- 
freshed with ever new touches. Imagination is 
a kind of genius who accompanies us everywhere, 
and makes pleasures spring up beneath our feet, 
there none Like our 
eannot shake him off if we would 
He belongs to the voung and the old, to the rich 
and the poor, the black and the white. The poet 
is his slave, the painter draws from his larg 
the musician lives in his enchanted atmosphere, 
and even the plodding, every-day person, whose 
affairs look shabby and uninteresting to us, is 
perhaps attended by this great magician, who 
knows how to invest common things with mean- 
Ing and splendor. 


where otherwise were 


shadow, we 








* Harper's Young Prorre is one of the nicest and 
best weckly illustrated journals for children ever pub- 
lished. It is sound and clean, contains no demoraliz- 
ing sensationalism, but is alike interesting, instruc- 
tive, healthful, and improving.” -Standard, LBridge- 
port, Connecticut 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw Inuvetraten Werekiy ron Boys anp Gireis 


The current number of this admirable juve nile, 
published Tuesday, Angust 21st, opens with a 
thrilling story of an alligator hunt in Florida, en- 
titled “ Rob's Alligator "Jt is written by T. W. 
Bieney, and furnished with a spirited front-page 
illustration by W. P. Sxyper 

This is followed by the Jirst of an illustrated 
series of articles by AGNES Carr Sack, entitled 
- Boyhood in Other Lands.” 

Joun Preston True contributes a charming 
slory, entit ed ** Paying the Pipe vr” ; liberal instai- 
ments of both 
Peter's Trust,” by Georce B. Perry, and “ Chiry- 
stal, Jack, & Co.,” by Kirk Munror, are given. 
There is an admirable Sul 
G. Brown, and another by Miss Jessix McDer- 
mort, besides short articles of general interest, po- 


the serials now running, “ Unele 


page illustration by J. 


C78, and comics 


Supscriprion Pricer, $200 PER YRAR. 
A specimen copy of Hanren’s Youne Pror.e 


will he sent on application 
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WELL-BEING. 

TINHAT health is of all things the chief 

possession worth having in this world 
is evinced even in the common forms of sal- 
utation among almost all peoples when in- 
dividuals first How do 
you do? How do yon carry yourself?. I 
hope you are well. How is your health? 
The ancients showed their regard for health 
when they impersonated it by a beautiful 
and immortal young girl carrying drink to 
the gods; and the moderns show their re- 
gard for it by the broadsides of their news- 
papers filled with the advertisements of 
patent medicines that are to restore it, be- 


meet each other: 


ing lost, and whose liberal use by those of 
slight ailments doubtless does much toward 
There is, indeed, no 
blessing to be had that compares with that 
of a sound mind and body, and in fact one 
ean hardly be had without the other, al- 
though we know and think very little about 
the matter until we have lost one or the 
other. 

To be well! What a world that phrase 
implies! Liberty to move and have one’s 
being, to carry out one’s desires, to do one’s 
work, to fulfil one’s aims and plans and pur- 
poses; in short, ty round ones scheme of 


oceasioning its loss. 











life and develop one’s nature to the full. 
That large liberty of movement, too, how 
much it signifies! How very much it sig- 
nifies to that does not have it! Is 
there music, one shall hear it; is there 
scenery, one shall see it; is there pleasure, 
one shall take it; one shall go about the 
world, see friends, see famous people, fa- 
mous cities, be a part of the life of it; one 
shall walk, one shall ride, one shall run, 
shall climb, shall dance, whatever there is 
to do, one shall do it, and be as much alive 
as the wind that blows from height” to 
height, as the stars that swing and sparkle 
along the skies in their perpetual proces- 
sion. For health is nothing less than wings 
to the soul that aspires. And not to carry 
ont one’s desires and aims and plans, that 
is not to live one’s life; it is to have one’s 
powers contracted, one’s scope limited, one’s 
nature dwarfed, one’s resources the same 
as annihilated—that is not life at all, it is 
rather a living death. 

And what erneifixion is this, moreover, to 
be conscious of great powers and capabili 
ties, to know that one could have excelled 
in this study, could have penetrated those 
secrets of nature, could have made that ex 
ploration, could have written, could have 
sung, could have subjected the elements, 
could have fought the battle of life, could 
have swum on the top of the wave’s crest ; 
and one is chained with a ball, limping, 
helpless, set aside, and left by the way. 

To have health! That is, be in accord 
with the right movement of the earth in 
her orbit, with the growth of her plants, 
with the tlowing of her tides. Not to have 
it is to be out of tune with the universe. 
If it is not your sin, it is the sin of some one 
in the past come to light in you; the com- 
bined sin, perhaps, of many breakers of 
law. That great things have been wrought 
by those whose health was a thing of doubt 
or a thing beyond doubt, being so hopeless- 
ly deticient, is not to be denied, by men and 
women whose hearts, whose stomachs, whose 
spines, whose nervous systems, were only 
pathological specimens of disorder. Yet it 
has been in rare and exceptional instances, 
and the work done has seldom been more 
than the completion of that begun in 
health, and finished only under the impetus 
then acquired. 


one 





sut those who have been 
able under such cireumstances to accom- 
plish much have been rarely exceptional, 
for the majority of people are incapable in 
pain, in languor, in distress, of thinking of 
much outside of their immediate circle of 
wants and emotions, and when out of health 
are also out of all energy and desire to do 
anything but to get well or die. In India 
there is a god to whom the sick resort, and 
having rubbed his image with grease or oil 
in whatever part of the body they are 
themselves afflicted, they rub themselves 
likewise, and depart cured or about to be 
cured ; the god is thick and dark with his 
coatings of grease, attesting both the faith 
of his worshippers and their great eager- 
ness for health. In America the like god 
to whom we appeal is the patent medicine 
bottle, aud the purses and palaces of its 
proprietors testify to the eagerness of this 
deity’s subject worshippers, 

Yes, we all valne health, and yet how we 
waste it! There is no way in which we do 
not disregard the rules that compass it. 
We read, for example, in the dark, and in 
bed, and in the cars, instead of waiting for 
light and quiet; we sit all day at work 
when we should vary the day with exer- 
cise; we eat in a hurry, as if we feared each 
morsel was to be snatched from us, when 
we should eat slowly and invoke the powers 
f digestion; we steal from sleep the hours 


that belong to that benign restorer of 
tired nature; we delight our gustatory 
nerves over banquets which millstones 


could not grind to digestion, and we drink 
dranghts which inflame the stomach, and 
set the brain on fire, and bring the body to 
naught. And when all is done we go about, 
if we are still able to go about, complaining 
that there is no health in us, and we blame 
fate and the divine .aws when we have 
ourselves to blame and our ancestors. 

But the worst thing of all that we do is 
so to beggar our own stock and amount 
of health that we have none to give to 
our children, and we let them come into 
the world with impaired physical systems 
with, and often let them run 
for luck in the care of those systems after 
ward. If we have no sense of the atten- 
tion we should give our own health, if we 
neglect and injure our own bodies —those 
temples of the spirit that deserve religious 
care—we have noright totake liberties with 
the bodies of others; but the moment that 
the health of the children intrusted to our 
care 18 injured, either by neglect, or by 
wrong indulgence, or by want of wisdom, 
we are culpable; for we not only rob those 
children ofa birthright, but we rob also the 
whole race, of which they and their de- 
scendants are a part, of that which is their 
portion, and which they have a right to ex- 


to begin 
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pect, since health, in any normal state of 
society, should be as much the inheritance 
of a child as its mother’s life-blood or its 
father’s name. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
WATERING-PLACE MANNERS. 

| URING the season of summer boarding and 

newspaper correspondence it is very com- 
mon to meet with letters written to reprove those 
who do not show cordiality enough toward stran 
When we consider that most people leave 
home in summer for the sake of coolness, it 
seems at first unreasonable to complain of your 
fellow-travellers for having the effect of ice upon 
you; but there is no doubt some provocation for 
this complaint. It is not well to yield to our first 
impulse, and simply assume that the correspond 
ent who makes these reproaches has undoubtedly 
just suffered from a snub. This is no doubt the 
key to many such complaints, since the mere fact 
of being a watering-place correspondent is not of 
itself a guarantee for the most agreeable man- 
ners or the most delicate perceptions. But,as a 
bright woman said the other day in the writer's 
hearing, “ One can never afford to snub anybody ; 
for to snub is to admit your own social inferiority 
to the person snubbed.” Even if we assume that 
the witness is biassed, therefore, by a personal 
slight, that slight may be a part of the testimony, 
and must be put into the case. Still there are 
several sides to this question of boarding-house 
manners, and it is worth while to consider the 
matter a little. 

All will agree that the most agreeable guest in 
any summer place is a person—preferably a wo- 
man—who is altogether delightful in all ways ; 
who has an attractive appearance, a tasteful cos- 
iume, varied accomplishments, delightful man- 
hers, consummate tact, immense social experi- 
ence, and inexhaustible bodily strength. It is 
she who has charm without vanity, social experi- 
ence without assumption, wide acquaintance with- 
out personal preferences, and a great many more 
things without a great many other things. Such 
a person is worth her board ten times over at any 
hostelry; she can bring any place temporarily 
into fashion; where she sits, there is the head of 
the table. Such a woman is, as Inspector Bucket, 
in Bleak House, says of Lady Dedlock, * Like a 
fresh.cut lenon on a dinner-table—an ornament 
to any society.” Sut when we reflect that there 
are probably several thousand watering-places 
along the Atlantic shore alone from which letters 
are ov may be written to newspapers, it is plain 
that we cannot expect to find this altogether de- 
lightful and perfect being everywhere; we are 
fortunate if we come upon her shining trail any- 
where, even once during a summer. Summer 
communities, like all others, are made up largely 
of commonplace ingredients, and that is probably 
a merit; just as we are better nourished by bread 
that has in it some bran and sawdust than by 
that made of the finest flour alone. It is not as 
if we could have ideal beings all around us for 
the asking; we must take people as they are, with 
their good qualities balanced by many drawbacks. 
Thus the cordial and sociable summer visitor may 
sometimes turn out a little later to be too free 
and easy, even gossipy and rude, while he or she 
who was at first censured as cold may end in 
commanding confidence, and be valued as keeping 
up the tone of good manners, On an ocean voy- 
age the scale of comparative values will often 
change very considerably during a week's trip; 
and you may end in spending much time in 
evading the society of the very person who struck 
you as so delightfully cordial and approachable 
on the first day out. 

It is to be noticed that this complaint is made 
to a large extent by the country against the city, 
and especially against the residents of certain 
Eastern cities, as Boston, Philadelphia, even New 
York. Now it is inevitable that the kindliest 
people living in cities should fall into a greater 
reserve of manner toward strangers than that de- 
veloped in the country, where people know all 
about their neighbors. In a city you cannot nod 
to everybody vou meet on the street; there is not 
time for it. You cannot even call on those who 
live in the same block with you. You may be 
living in the next house to a professional gambler 
and have no means of ascertaining the fact. All 
these things produce in people from cities a habit 
of more guarded intercourse, which is certainly 
less pleasant than the kindlier country way, but 
is not easy to lay aside. Again, the mere posses- 
sion of a new acquaintance, as such, is a privi- 
lege to one who habitually lives an isolated life, 
but is not a thing so eagerly desired by those 
who live in a crowd all the time, and have rather 
to acquire the habit of defending themselves 
against numbers. Indeed a great deal of what 
is called hospitality in thinly settled regions and 
new communities has no especial unselfishness 
about it; where neighbors and guests are few it 
is really the visitor who confers the favor. To 
give the pleasure of his company becomes in that 
case a phrase of some meaning. 

But above all it is to be remembered that there 
are always a great many people, numbering, per- 
haps, even the majority of summer visitors, who 
go to the country or the sea-shore for rest and 
quiet, not for excitement or novelty, They are 
overworked all the rest of the year, in our busy 
America, and it is only when away from home 
that they find the possibility of quiet. It is hard 
to see why this pursuit of peace is not a thing in 
itself as innocent as the search for gayety, and 
as much to be respected. It is rather the defect 
of our summer arrangements that they do not 
provide sufficiently for this class than that its 
rights are considered too much. Formerly they 
were not regarded at ail; it was assumed that 
everybody went about in summer to be amused 
by having as much as possible to do with every- 


vers 
gers. 
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body else; and the vast piazzas and corridors of 
our old-fashioned hotels, with their long dining- 
tables, were all arranged to meet this Want. 
Longer experience and the admirable arrange- 
ment of the European continental hotels, where 
a guest can be brought in contact with all the 
world, or can dwell in almost undisturbed soli- 
tude, at his pleasure, have made a change. The 
gradual adoption of “ the European plan” in pub- 
lic houses—and of small separate tables, even at 
the common meal—all show the influence. We 
are coming to recognize the right of social self- 
defence, a right which hardly has the vestige of 
recognition in a mining town, where a man thinks 
it reasonable to shoot you unless you drink with 
him; but which, when fully recognized, will also 
allow a summer boarder to select his own inti- 
mates, This right can never justify rudeness, 
but it may sometimes justify a little modest se- 


clusion. a Se : 





CHOICE COOKERY. 
By CATHERINE OWEN. 
XXIV.—JELLIES. 


F it is kept in mind that two ounces of 
gelatine to the quart of liquid is the right 
proportion, and that if even a tablespoonful of 
flavoring, fruit juice, or what not, is added, ex- 
actly the same quantity of other liquid must 
be omitted, there will not be much danger 
of formless jelly. Many forget this when not 
working from an exact recipe, and remembering 
only that a quart of cream or water or wine re- 
quires two ounces of gelatine to set it, they do 
not deduct for the glass of wine or juice of 
lemon, ete., they may add for flavoring. Al- 
though wine jelly is rather a simple form of 
sweet, suggestive of innocent country teas, a very 
little more time than the average house-keeper 
bestows upon it will convert it into a very elegant 
dish. In the season for fruits there is no more 
beautiful ornament for jelly than these, carefully 
gathered, with two or three leaves attached. 
Jelly with Fresh Fruits. —Select cherries of two 
or three colors if possible, in spravs of two or 
three, and on each a leaf or two; wash them care 
fully by dipping them in and ont of a bowl of 
water. Lay them between soft cloths to remove 
all moisture. Make a quart of punch jelly in the 
following way: Put together a pint of water,a 
quarter of a pint of the finest Santa Cruz or Ja 
maica rum, a quarter of a pint of sherry, a gill and 
a half of lemon juice, the rinds of two lemons, 
and the juice of one orange, or, if oranges are not 
to be obtained in cherry season, half a gill more 
of water, two ounces of gelatine, half an inch of 
cinnamon, the whites of two eggs well beaten and 
the shells crushed. Let this come to a boil over 
the fire, being well whisked the while; as soon as 
it boils draw it to a cool spot on the range, let it 
stand five minutes, and strain through sealded 
flannel over a bow]; let it drip, but do not use 
tle least pressure. This jelly must be brilliantly 
clear. If there is any milky appearance it 
proves that the jelly did not really boil, and so 
the eggs had not completely coagulated ; in that 
event boil once more for an instant, and strain 
again through fresh flannel. Oil a mould that 
has no design of fruit or vegetable at the bottom, 
and set it in cracked ice; pour in an inch or two 
of the jelly when nearly cold. Have the cherries 
ice cold, and arrange the sprays gracefully with 
due regard to color, remembering that the best 
effect must be not upward toward you, but tow- 
ard the bottom of the mould; thus the under- 
side of the leaves must be upward, ete. Do not put 
in more fruit than will display itself well. The 
bunches are to be isolated, not allowed to touch 
each other, and for this reason it may not be pos- 
sible to lay more than one cluster at the bottom, 
if the mould is small there. In this case dispose 
a bunch of black cherries and leaves gracefully 
in the centre, pour in more jeily, half an inch or 
so, then nearer the sides arrange lighter-colored 
cherries, two or three clusters, no more. The 
fruit is only intended as an ornament. A jelly 
that is quite as pretty may be made by using 
clusters of red and white, or red, white, and 
black, currants. The red and white ones should 
have two or three voung leaves attached, and 
each cluster be perfect; no black-currant leaves 
must be used, as they have a strong flavor. 
Jelly with Candied Fruits.—Make a quart of 
maraschino jelly, which is done by omitting the 
rum, lemon, and cinnamon from the last recipe, 





and using in place of rum a gill of maraschino, 
The jelly 
fruits of as 
bright colors as possible—small vreen oranges, 


and water in place of lemon juice. 
must be very pale. Choose the 
red cherries, bright vellow mirabelles, angelica 
perfectly green, Cut the oranges in half—two 
or three will suffice—leave mirabelles and cher- 
ries whole; apricots cut in half- moons. The 
angelica, if cut across a quarter-inch thick, will 
form rings, but if something more ornamental is 
desired it can be split lengthwise, softened in 
hot water, wiped, then tied into small love-knots. 
Pour into a mould set in ice (the melon shape is 
excellent for these jellies) an inch of jelly, let it 
set; then scatter in a few pieces of bright-color- 
ed fruit, always the best side downward; pour in 
an inch more of jelly, and when set more fruit, 
keeping the brighter pieces toward the side; if 
you have knots of angelica put them near the side. 
Always see that one layer of fruit and jelly is 
nearly set before adding more. 

Although fruits added to jellies in the way just 
described are chiefly for decorative effect, they 
do add very greatly to the pleasure of eating 
them; but jellied fruits, as distinguished from 
Sruits in jelly, are a delicious mode of eating 
fruit, and where it is in abundance afford a 
pleasant variety. 

Jellied Raspberries.—Melt two ounces of gela- 
tine in a gill of water, squeeze half a pint of 
currant juice from fresh currants, and ernsh as 
many red raspberries as will with the liquid fill 
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a quart measure. It is almost impossible to 
give definite directions for sugar, as fruits differ 
so much, Stir in six ounces, then if not sweet 
enough, add more; mould the jelly, and serve w ith 
crea. 

This is also very nice put in a border mould, 
the centre filled with:whipped cream. 

Roman Punch Jellies.—These require stiff pa- 
per cases of any of the ornamental kinds used for 
ice-cream, but they must not flare. Make some 
maraschino or wine jelly. When it begins to set, 
pour the jelly into the cases, which must be on 
ice, so that half the fluid jelly may set before it 
has time to soak the case. When quite set, very 
carefully remove the centre, leaving a shell of 
jelly half an inch thick, The last thing before 
serving fill the centres with well-frozen Roman 
punch ice. 

A Macédoine of fruits, if well managed and a 
good assortment of fruits can be had, is a very 
ornamental way of serving fruit. A mould should 
have half an inch of maraschino, punch, wine, o1 
lemon jelly poured into it; then some perfect 
strawberries, or, failing those, red cherries, as 
many as the jelly will hold together without crowd 
ing, no more; then more jelly, and a layer of fruit 
of another kind (white, if possible), as pineapple 
cut into stars—a number of small stars can 
be stamped out of a few thin slices—more jelly, 
and a ring of dark fruit. Take care that all the 
finest fruits are used to form the outer rows. 
When the mould is almost full, with a layer or 
two of each kind of fruit, fill it up with jelly and 
set on ice. 

Creams are a favorite sweet in Europe, and 
eaten ice cold are delicious. Too often they are 
confounded here with blanc-mange, which may 
mean anything from corn-stareh aud milk to gel 
atine and cream, but seldom is improved by the 
confectioner’s art into a really handsome and 
dainty dish. 

Ginger Cream.—Make a custard of a gill of 
milk, an ounce of powdered sugar, and the beaten 
yolks of three eggs. Stir in a double boiler until 
thick. Letit cool, Then add one gill of the syrup 
from a jar of preserved ginger, and cut up two 
ounces of the ginger; add three-quarters of an 
ounce, full weight, of gelatine melted in as little 
Last of all add half a pint of 
cream whipped solid. Mix gently and till well 
blended ; -pour into a mould, and set on ice. 

Neapolitan Cream.—Make a custard of half a 
pint of milk, the yolks of four eggs, and a table- 
spoonful and a half of powdered sugar. Let it 
Cut up three ounces of preserved ginger 


water as possible, 





cool, 
very small; cook it in a gill of ginger syrup for 
three minutes. Let it cool also. Decorate the 
mould with one ounce of dried cherries and leaves, 
ete., of jelly, Cut the cherries in half, glue them 
with a little melted jelly to the side aud bottom 
of the mould ; cut some jelly in thin slices, or melt 
it and let it run into thin sheets, which allow to 
chill, and stamp from them leaves or whatever 
shapes you please. (ilue these also to the side of 
the mould in the most effective way your taste can 
devise. Stir one ounce of gelatine melted in very 
little water, and half a pint of cream whipped 
solid, to the custard with which you have already 
mixed the ginger and syrup. Pour all into the 
decorated mould, put on ice, and when it is to be 
turned out wrap a cloth dipped in hot water round 
the mould; give it a smart slap on both sides, and 
it will turn out without difficulty. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
AUTUMN MILLINERY. 


‘MALL bonnets, long toques, and large round 
\) hats trimmed ready for use are sent out by 
Paris and London miliiners for autumn wear. 
Felt and velvet are the materials of which the 
new bonnets and hats are made, with elaborate 
trimmings of ribbons, ostrich feathers, fancy 
feathers, birds, wings, ornaments of gilt and of 
silver, with jet of different kinds, and many very 
rich embroideries on cloth and on velvet 


SMALL BONNETS, 


The new bonnets are much longer in the crown 
than the capotes lately worn, and thus indicate a 
return to low coiffures. The brims are in coro- 
net shape, in some instances having doubled coro- 
nets, or else they are made full and high, with 
irregular pleatings of velvet, which form part of 
the trimming, and also of the entire front of the 
bonnet. Trimmings are still quite high, though 
not so towering as those of last season, and the 
caprice is still to bring the trimming forward 
from the back of the crown, Large bows, square 
or round, like irregular rosettes, are set far for- 
ward on the left side to hold the ostrich tips, 
birds, or fancy feathers that brighten up the dark- 
est bonnets. Bandeaux of feathers as smooth as 
ribbons, or of the tiniest tips of ostrich plumes, 
edge the brims of some bonnets, while three Greek 
fillets of jet, or of gilt or silver, are banded across 
the top through the puffs of velvet of others. 
Strings of ribbon two inches wide are on most 
bonnets, to be tied by the wearer ; velvet ribbon 
with a very narrow satin edge is most used for 
strings. A great deal of galloon is seen for trim- 
mings, consisting of rows of stars, of gilt or cop- 
per or steel or jet, set on around the crown and 
edging the brim of velvet bonnets. Felt bonnets 
are varied by having appliqué designs like em- 
broidery set upon them, and by having layers of 
pinked felt in fence rows set together to make 
the entire bonnet. Ribbon bonnets for autumn 
wear have the frame entirely covered with loops 
of ribbon coming forward from the back of the 
crown ; this is very handsome in ombré gray rib- 
bon loops, each about two inches wide, also in 
Suéde-tinted shaded ribbons. Black ribbons with 
cashmere borders, or with stripes of red, green, 
and gold along the edges, make very handsome 
bonnets, in long loops from back to front, with 
green and black pheasant feathers trimming the 
front, and strings of bronze green velvet ribbon. 








TOQUES, 


The new toques are very long oval crowns with- 
out brims, pointed low on the back hair and very 
fully trimmed in the front. This simple shape 
promises to find favor, as it is a compromise be- 
tween a bonnet and a round hat. Freneh milli- 
ners add strings of velvet ribbon to the pointed 
back of the toque, which are to be tied loosely 
below the chin, and these give very decidedly the 
effect of a bonnet. Long folds of velvet passing 
around the oval frame and softly puffed in the 
middle of the crown make handsome toques. 
Sometimes two colors of velvet are in the same 
toque, as green velvet folds along the edge with 
brown velvet in the middle, separated by bands 
of small wings pointed forward, and perhaps a 
row of the tiniest birds’ heads; the middle of the 
crown may be in low soft puffs, or else the front 
of the trimming is formed by the velvet of the 
crown being in pointed high thick loops, or in a 
pleated fan. Other toques have their edges cov 
ered with full velvet frills or pleated velvet put 
on diagonally ; the long folds of the brim end in 
a large knot just in front, or in a small bow ; 
still others have the feather ribbons forming 
the sides, with a crown of embroidered cloth, 
such as white cloth wrought with silver or gold, 
and a knot of réséda green cloth in front. En- 
tire toques of feathers are shown in dark blue 
and brown of the glossy Jophophore and phea- 
sant feathers. 


LARGE ROUND HATS. 


Large hats with low crowns and projecting 
brims, very similar to those worn during the sum- 
ner, are imported in felt and in velvet; these will 
be worn by young ladies with carriage toilettes 
and for dressy afternoon wear. They are too 
picturesque for general use; but the smaller 
toque will be worn on all occasions, in the morn 
ing and afternoon alike. A novelty for large hats 
is a trimming of ostrich feather boa and bands; 
the bands of feathers iie flat on the outside of 
the broad brim, and the boa hangs down behind 
to be passed around the neck, just as net scarfs 
have been worn during the suumer. The brim 
next the face is smoothly lined with velvet, and 
inay be trimmed with a bow, with lace pleating, 
or with small birds set uext the hair. Some brims 
frame the face, and are round like an aureole; 
others are folded down at the sides like a poke; 
and still others are turned up on the leftside and 
down on the right; while many are also rolled at 
the back, where all hats are longer than those of 
last summer, Large panaches of feathers, clus- 
ters of tips, and demi-long and long ostrich plumes 
are restored to favor for trimming these large 
hats, The crowns are usually low, yet not always, 
as the velvet is sometimes pulfed high to form 
a top trimming. Blue lophophore and brown 
pheasants’ feathers are shaped to form flat fa- 
cings for wide brims, or to cover the outside of the 
brim, while velvet is put next the face, and the 
low crown is also made entirely of feathers. A 
gray felt hat with low crown has the brim very 
wide in front and on the sides, but very slight in 
the back ; the outside of the brim is covered by 
a band of curled gray ostrich feathers stripped 
from their stems, and held by a single bow of great 
size made of gray brocaded ribbon, the ground 
satin, with the figures repped; the brim is faced 
with gray velvet put on smooth, and leaving an 
inch of the felt around the edge uncovered. An- 
other gray felt hat has the briin turned up on the 
left side, showing its velvet facing, and held there 
by a panache ot gray ostrich plumes; folds of 
gray velvet are around the crown, and a boa of 
the natural feathers hangs behind. A Suéde-col- 
ored felt hat has an aurevle brim rolled backward 
slightly from the forehead, and faced with velvet ; 
a boa of feathers surrounds the erown and hangs 
behind. 


AUTUMN MANTLES. 


Demi-season mantles are of matelassé silk, of si- 
cilienne, of velvet, and of fancy cloth. Both short 
mantles and long cloaks are of the most unique 
shapes. The Directoire revers, flowing collars, 
and yokes of velvet are features of new garments. 
Short round mantles have a velvet yoke that is 
lengthened into a vest in front, and soft cloth is 
then added in great pleats that keep their shape 
to the end of the wrap. Two materials appear in 
most cloaks and in the shortest garments. The 
large buttons of Directoire cloaks are of colored 
metals, cut steel, tinted pearl, and also of velvet. 
Long cloaks are of figured cloths, with velvet Di- 
rectoire revers, and sume have sleeves that extend 
to the foot of the garment, and are bordered there 
with velvet or with fur. Bears’ fur and others of 
long fleece that is almost shaggy are fashionable 
trimmings for winter cloaks. The nuns’ cloak, 
full and long enough to cover the wearer, and 
furnished with a hood, is made of light camels’- 
hair stuffs, lined throughout with silk, for early 
autumn wear, 





AUTUMN GOWNS. 


Long redingote gowns, polonaises, Directoire 
coats, and pleated skirts are represented in the 
first importations for autumn and winter. Wool 
dresses will be either plain, striped, bordered, or 
in plaids, and there will again be combinations 
of two kinds of wool stuffs in the same gown, as 
a ribbon-striped skirt with plain wool polonaise, 
or else two colors of a plain fabric, as a brown 
polonaise or coat with a green skirt that is bor- 
dered with brown stripes, a favorite arrangement 
of colors, or else gray with blue, or réséda with 
ruby. The bordered fabrics permit some very 
new features in simple gowns ; thus a lower skirt 
of green wool, bordered with brown in which are 
gold stripes, is laid in broad double box pleats 
in front and on the sides, with the border at the 
foot, while the full back is shirred below the 
belt. Over this is a polonaise of brown wool, 
with gold-striped border, made with a single 
panel formed of the stripes going down the right 

















side, while the front is crossed diagonally from 
the fulness on the left shoulder to the right hip, 
meeting the panel there and dropping in a long 
panier on the left side. The throat is in V shape, 
and the right side only is smooth and finished 
with the border, while a full puffed V of the green 
wool fills the space below the upright green collar 
The coat sleeves are full at the top, and have a 
cuff formed of the striped border. Another pret 
ty combination of cashmere and silk which the 
home dress-maker can easily carry out for an ear 
ly autumn costume of gray, or green, or rosewood 
cashmere and faille has a foundation skirt cov 
ered down the front with pleats of the faille, and 
a pleating of the same or a velvet border around 
the foot. The cashmere waist is a square coat 
in front and on the sides, falling only four or five 
inches below the waist line, while the middle back 
forms are cut off at the waist line. The front is 
turned back at the top with silk or velvet revers 
to show a pleated or pulfed plastron of white 
or rose-colored China erape ; the high collar has 
shirred ecrape in its front, and similar shirring is 
inside where they are turned 
from the wrists, and faced triangularly with velvet 
or faille. 


the sleeves back 





The drapery is three widths of cash 
mere as long as the lower skirt, shirred closely 
around the top six or seven inches deep, and open 
down the front to show the pleated silk petticoat 
its entire length.. Revers of silk or velvet may 
be turned back down each side of the front of 
the cashmere. The drapery is carelessly caught 
up in a deep fold below each hip, but hangs 
straight behind and in front. It is finished with 
a wide lem blind-stiteched, or else with a facing 
of silk. Many of the new wool gowns have silk 
shirt-waists, belted and worn with coats that have 
loose fronts in the way in vogue during the sum- 
mer, Correspondents who ask for early designs 
for new gowns will do well to copy that just de- 
scribed for combinations of silk over velvet, or of 
cashmere over silk, while for plainer serges and 
Cheviots for travelling gowns the blouse-shirt of 
twilled silk may be used with a pleated skirt and a 
jacket of the wool. White cloth vests and revers 
with small gilt buttons fastening the vest will 
be worn with cloth gowns and with chuddah and 
Cheviot dresses. Green, especially in the gray, 
réséda, and rush shades, will be a favorite color 
for handsome visiting costumes of silk, velvet, and 
of cloth, and there will be many combinations 
of green with other colors, notably with Suéde, 
brown, and red shades. Waists will be as elab- 
orately trimmed as they are at present, few fab- 
rics being thought too heavy to be shirred ot 
arranged in folds or puffs. Polonaises with di 
agonal fronts are largely imported, and are be 
coming to both slender and stout figures. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs 
AITKEN, Son, & Co, ; Wortincron, Situ, & Co. ; 
ARNOLD, ConstaB_e, & Co.; James McCrerry & 
Co.; and Reprery. 





PERSONAT. 


Miss Dora WHEELER has just built a studio 
at Onteora Park, in the Catskills, where she has 
her summer cottage, which she calls ‘* Penny- 
royal.” This studio consists of one large room, 
with beams and studding of bark-covered logs. 
An enormous fireplace, built of stone off the 
mountain at the back of the studio, tills nearly 
all of one side. Large windows let in the light, 
and give out upon a most beautiful view of val- 
ley and mountains. The outside of the studio 
is made of bark-covered slabs, which have the 
effect of logs. Indeed, the place looks quite 
like a log cabin built in accordance with culti- 
vated taste. 

—Mrs. F. B. THURBER’S cottage at Onteora is 
built entirely of hewn logs, stripped of their 
bark, and colored a pearl gray by the storms 
and sunshine of six years. The round of the 
log makes the outside, while the flat side torms 
the interior walls. If our former great men had 
been born in such log cabins us these, they would 
have been regarded as sybarites rather than as 
horny-handed sons of toil. Hanging ina corner 
of the THURBER piazza is a luxurious hammock, 
the prize won by Mr. THURBER for the third best 
watering-place letter published this summer in 
the Evening Telegram ot New York. 

—Dr. Caronine 8. RopGers, of Rochester, 
New York, has been appointed examining phy 
sician of the female department of the State In- 
dustrial School. This is the first instance of a 
lady physician receiving such an appointment. 
Dr. Rovéers, who is about thirty-tive years of 
aye, is a native of Rochester, where she holds a 
tine position socially as well as professionally. 

Dr. J. C. Rerenige, of St. Joseph, Missouri, 
tells how his father, who was a Congressman 
from the Eleventh Ohio District in 1848, ap- 
pointed General SHERIDAN to a West Point ca- 
detship. Little Pui, was then a clerk in a dry- 
goods store, but he had military aspirations, 
and wrote to his Congressman, asking tor the 
appointment. There were other letters ahead of 
this poor lad’s scrawl—letters with very strong 
bucking but Mr. Rrresige knew the boy, 
and admired his spirit, and he received the ca 
detship. The Congressman had the pleasure 
before he died of seeing his protege wearing the 
shoulder-straps of a major-general, 

T. De Werr TatmMaGe thinks that he has 
shaken hands with 50,000 persons since he start 
ed out on his Western tour, 

—It is told that when Bishop STARKEY, of the 
Diocese of Northern New Jersey, took passage 
for Europe this summer, the steamer was very 
full, and he was obliged to share the state-room 
of another passenger, Whose name he was not 
told. When he took possession of lis berth, 
however, he found that his room-mate was his 
intimate friend and fellow- worker Bishop Scars 
BOROUGH, of the Diocese of Southern New Jersey. 

—The Rev. Percy 8. Grant, of Fall River, is 
in greatdemand. He has been invited to accept 
the rectorship of Grace Church, Providence, to 
become Dr. GREER’S assistant at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, New York, and to serve as Dr. Brooks's 
assistant at Trinity Church, Boston. Mr.Grant 
has refused all these tempting offers, because he 
prefers Lo remain in his present parish at Fall 
River, where he is doing an important work 
amoug the mill people, 
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CHARLES AMHERST CuHasse, of Chic £o, the 
champion tennis player of the West, had neve: 
held a racquet in his hand until eight years avo 
Up to that time base-ball was his game, but as 
soon us he learned tennis he gave himse 
it, and it became his favorite pustime 
for me, now and forever,’ s 
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ARROLL, the author of Alice 


derland, lias sent a letter and a poem to the Jad- 





berwock, a tle paper published by the pupils of 
the Girls’ Latin Sehoot in Boston rhe poem is 
ealled a ‘* Lesson in Latin,’ and it plays gayly 
with the verb amare : 

The pres cupant of the Por cottage at 
Fordham is ¢ tain MICHAEL Hart, of the Ford 
ham Fire Department. The cottage is owned 
by doHn Canky, a New York merchant, who has 
a country-seat by Mr. Cary does not 
ject to reniing e1 e, but he intends k 
itas Por left and will not even introduce vas 
or other modern improvements into it | 
house ts about cighty years old, and isa pl ! 
esque little p + sheltered from the high id 
by big trees and about two ae Ss of land 

A gentieman who has recently visited Wt 
Kik COLLINS at s hom n Wimpole St 
London, says tha e novelist is looking 
and that his hard work has left its mark on] 
le is thin and stoops very much, but his « 
though nearsighted, ure bright and spark Y 
Mr. COLLINS is a ad worker, and when busy 
With a novel, usually works night and day l 
it is finished. It is quite common for him to 
work fifteen hours at a stretch, eating searcely 
anything and drinking only a little cham, 
during that time lle vets vi much excited 
over his storics, and walks about the roon 


citing the speeches of his characters in a most 
dramatic manner 





Mrs. Benva LocKkwoop taught school { 
fifteen years before she went into the law Sh 
found teaching very bard work and ver l 
pay, and as she had a family to supy her 
husband, since dead, being then an in =hi 
studied law and was admitted to thre wd 
now she never makes less than S5000 a ye 
Mrs. LocKwoop says that she can do house 
WOFK #8 Well as any Woman, bub that it is cheap 
er for her to employ her talents in other direc 
tions in the lin 


Although her ambitions rut 
ofa public and political life, s1 


j 
dresses abou 


as oLher women do, and finds delight in lace and 
diamonds 

Six hundred men are said to be engaged in 
building a palace for President RocKEFELLER, 
of the Standard Oil Com) y, ut Larrytown, on 
the Hudson Fhe house will have over tifty 
rooms, and there will be a stal vith stalls for 
a hundred horses. Among the “modern con- 
veniences”’ of this princely estate will be a half: 
mile track, an artificial luke, gus-house, steam 


laundry, eleetrie light machinery house, and a 
special building, with kitchen, dining-room, and 
bedrooms, forthe servants. If Mr. ROCKEFELLER 
meets with reverses he can, with very little trou 
ble, convert his home into a first-class hotel 
-Dwicutr L. Moopy, the evangelist, is very 
much opposed to having his photograph taken 
He sat to a photographer only once, and that 
was just before bh ftU England, because he 
wanted to leave his portrait with a few friends ; 
but he broke the negative with his own hands, 
sO that no more impressions could be taken. 
Mr. Moopy wakes lis home at Nortitield, Mas- 
suchusetts, where bis mother, now eighty-three, 
still lives, and where he has his co-worker, Ina 
D. SANKEY, for a near nei 
Dr. GEORGE MACDONALD, th preacher and 
novelist, is a tall inan with a tinely shaped head, 
Which is crowned with gray hair parted in the 
middie His beard and mustache of iron gray 
ure long and silken. He appears to great advan 
tage in the pulpit, for he preaches with earnest 
ness, ind in a voice of melodious quality mad 
attractive by an unmistakable Scotch ** burt 
James A. McNett WuHiIstLern, an Amer 
artist who has made his home and reputation in 
England, was recently married in London to 
Mrs. Beatrice Gopwin, daughter of Joun Bir 
NIB, the sculptor. Mr. WHISTLER as groom was 
dressed in a well-fitting blue frock-coat, and car 
ried a brand-new broad-brimmed high hat under 
hisarm, <A pair of canary-colored gloves bright- 
ened his costume. The bride was dressed in a 
suit of blue with a hat to match. 
The survivors of the terrible ¢ 
disaster, which resulted in the 








vhbot 


hatsworth 
death of ove: 





eighty passengers, on the Toledo, Peoria, and 
Western Railway, have formed an organi 





with Dr. O. B. WILL president. The 
propose to meet once a year 
of the accident if practical 
any of the number 


on the anniversary 


ind also to help 





Vho need cuniary aid 





Mrs. J. B. HAGGIn, wile the California 
millionnaire, has in her possession a ruby given 
by King Louis of Bavaria to Loa Montez 


At a sale of LOLA Monvez's effects this ruby 
brought $1000, but it is now valued at 810.000 
M. B. Curtis, the actor, who made a fortune by 
impersonation of Sam’ of owns i 
pigeon-blood ruby for which he is said to have 
paid $7000. Rubies, when they reach a certain 
size, are more valuable than diamonds 

General SHERIDAN, it is said, left 
money. He owned a house in Washington, pre 
sented to him by admiring friends, and valued 
at $45,000. His cottage at Nonquiltis not 
paid for, and his ranch and Chicago property at 





his Posen, 


very littie 


Vholly 


only an expense. He carried a life-insurance 
policy of about $20,000, which will be all th 
ready money his widow hus, for his salary barel 


paid the expenses of His tly y,us it wus neces 
sary for a man in his posit 
hospitably 

Mr. GLADSTONE’S 
tle holds 15,000 vo 





ion to live well and 


tudy at Hawarden Cas 


ines, Which ranged on 


shelves jutting out into the room There is pot 
a book that Mr. GLabsTones cannot jay his hand 
upon the moment he wants i Phere are thre 


writing-desks in this room, one of which is for 
the exclusive of Mrs. GLADSTONE, 
Premier breakfasts at seven and dines 
brenking his fast by a light 
o'clock. 

Men than one occupation 
frequently use different forms of their name for 
one Mr. STEDMAN, for ex imple, us 
banker prefers to be kuown as E. C. SrepMAN 
and ia literature ws EDMUND CLARENCE STED- 
MAN. In business circles Mr. FRANCIS HopKIN- 
SON SMITH is Known as F. H. Smrru, or Francis 
H. Smiru, while in art « repu 
tation as F. HOPKINSON SMITH, and so business 
and art have thei distinctions even when 
exemplified in the same person, 
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GENTLEMAN'S FLANNEL VEST. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., 
Figs. 20 and 21 





Fig. 1.—Empromerep Cusnion.—See Fie, 2. 


HAND SCREEN 1N 
For design and description 


EMBROIDERED 
MonoGram, 
H. M. 


Linen CoLiar 
AND CUFF. 
For pattern 
and descrip- 

tion see Suppl., 

to. XII 


No. XII 
For design and description see Supplement, No, XIV., Fig. 63. 


Srrierp Percate Sarrer. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement. 


THE STORE-ROOM. 


yO many of us the very word 
I * store-room,” unless bear- 
ing reference to the pantry, 
brings to mind the picture of 
an unventilated attic chamber, 
lighted by a skylight let into the 
roof; its walls are lined with 
shelves, whose contents suggest 
the débris of a fancy fair plenti- 
fully powdered with dust; upon 
its floor stand two or three old 
trunks, whose unhinged covers 
afford glimpses of worn-out gar- 
ments; broken umbrellas, dam- 
aged bandboxes, old bedding, 
even travelling bags, fill the cor- 
ners, and harmonize with the 
general disorder. 

Why is it that in so many oth- 
erwise well-conducted house- 
holds one finds the store - room 
crowded with the odds and ends 
that rapidly accumulate, and 
which are kept there for years, 
gathering dust and cobwebs, and 
yielding food and shelter to mice 
and moths ? 








Figs, 61 and 62. 


Fig. 1.—Genrieman’s Warer-Proor. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 16-19 
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SpanisH EMBROIDERY. 
see Suppl. No. VIL., Fig. 31. 


EMBROIDERED 
MonoGraM. 


K. L, 

















Fig. 2.—GentLeman’s SHootine JACKET. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 45-50. 





GentLeEMAN’s Russian Nicnt-Sairt. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. V., Figs. 22-24. 


Fig. 2.—Detau or Cusnion, Fic. 1.—Cross Sritcn 
oN PerroraTeD CLOTH. 


Sart with Dorrep Piqué Front. 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. VL, Figs. 25-30. 


Choose any ten house-keepers, 
who are not wasteful enough to 
at once give away or otherwise 
dispose of articles which for vari- 
ous reasons have become perma- 
nently or temporarily unservice- 
able, and inspect their store- 
rooms: hardly one will be found 
so well ordered that any article, 
from the lace shawl of twenty 
years ago to the under-wear laid 
aside last season, could be forth- 
coming at a moment’s notice, 

But let any one of these strip 
her room of all its contents, let 
her empty boxes and trunks, and 
open all her bundles, and she will 
be greatly astonished to find what 
rubbish she has been carefully 
hoarding, what good woollen 
stuffs have become riddled with 
moth-holes, and what numbers of 
long-lost and half - forgotten 
things have once more been 
brought to light. There lies the 
cradle, idle for years, and buried 
from sight by the old bedding 
which had rested upon it. With- 
in its embrace lies the once use- 
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Fig. 1.—Co. ar with PLAstTRon. 
For description see Supplement. 


ful baby basket, its laces ragged, 
stained, and discolored by age, its 
perfumed pockets the cozy nests 
of mice. 

Garments in varying conditions 
of age and dilapidation have ac- 
cumulated by the score ; old shoes, 
children’s playthings, artificial 
flowers, broken birds’ wings, rag- 
ged ostrich tips, bonnets, reviving 
memories of long-past Easter Sun- 
days, and odds and ends innumer- 
able, spread themselves before her 
wondering eyes. Can it be possi- 
ble that all these things had been 
contained in that one room, full as 











Fig. 1.—Suir ror Boy rrom 3 To 5 
YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IL, Figs. 8-15. 


Fig. 2.—Suir ror Boy rrom 4 


For 


to 6 YEARS OLD. 
yattern and description see Sup- 


sleuent, No. XL, Figs. 51-58,- 





Fig. 3.—Frock ror Girt FROM 9 TO 11 


Years oLp.—Front.—| For Back see Page 601. ] 


For pattern anc 
No 


1 description see 
VIIL., Figs, 32-4 


Supplement, 
1 
1. 








Fig. 2.—Co.__ak wiTH PLastRON, 
For description see Supplement. 


ing-point, the house-keeper will find 
it very easy to put it in order. 
First prepare the room itself by 
giving it a coat of paint or good 
kalsomine, and then scour the 
shelves and tack closet oil-cloth 
upon them, 
bases for mouse-holes, and stop 
them up with broken glass and 
pieces of coal; on no account lay 
rat poison, for the vermin dying 
under the floor or behind wood- 
work soon emit a stench at once 
disgusting and all-pervading. 


Search along the sur- 


While waiting for the walls to 
dry, prepare five or six bags of silesia (the size of ordinary 
pillow-slips), running drawing-strings of tape through the 
upper hem, and as many pasteboard boxes, large and small, 
as possible. 


‘ it has been ? 
| It will be a long and arduous task to sort out the valuable 
things from among so many worthless ones, and at the end 
the amount worth retaining will be very insignificant. But 
once done, and with the now emptied store-room as her start- 
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»GENTLEMEN’S HANDKERCHIEFS. 
For description see Supplement. 
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GENTLEMAN'S COL- 
LAR AND CUFF. 
For pattern and de- 
scription see 7 
plement, No. XIL., 
Figs. 59 and 60. 
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GeNTLEMAN’S DRAWERS. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. 1X., Figs. 42-44. 


Woot anp Sirk Costume. 
For description see Supplement. 


Repincote Costume. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-7, 
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Arrange two tiers of nails or hooks upon the 
wall which is unshelved, and screw others into 
the under side of the lower row of shelves. 

Now assort all garments and millinery, and such 
as are not worth making over lay aside for the 
poor—placing with them all discarded under- 
wear, old flannels, shoes, and worn-out bedding. 
Hang such as admit of hanging upon the lower 
tier of nails, and place the rest in a box below 
them ready for distribution. If you happen not 
to know of any family who would be glad to re- 
ceive them, way-side nurseries or children’s aid 
societies would gladly call for them on receipt of 
a postal card requesting them to do so, 

Old table-linen and handkerchiefs should be 
placed in one of the bags; as old and soft linen 
is invaluable in a sick-room, it should be kept 
entirely separate from other materials, and will 
then be readily forth-coming in case of sudden 
emergency, 

Owing to the fact that old and much-washed 
muslins make good window cloths and dusters, 
: 1 bed 
in another 
Another bag can be devoted to the small seraps 
of silk and velvet so useful for faney-work. 

Old jet trimmings, together with loose beads, 


linen and towels can be saved and 





bag until required for use, 


) be laid in one of the boxes. 
Fil! another with feathers, after careful exami- 
nation for traces of moths, and scatter among 


ca 


them pieces of gum-camphor 

Into another one drop all your laces, black, 
white, and colored, after winding them on strips 
of pasteboard in the same manner followed by 
pursue the same course with rem 
nants of Hamburg edgings. 

Remnants or small patches of woollens, after 
undergoing inspection for moths, may be brush 
cd and laid in another box, together with cam 
phor or tobacco leaves , those of calico and lin- 


Lhe stores: 


ugs will fill another of the bags. 


Probably no dress or garment is consigned to 
the store-room unless intended either to be given 
If for the latter purpose, it 
i far more advantageous to rip it up, clean and 
Not only 


away or made over, 


t, than to hang It away as it is. 





is economy of space exercised, but the goods re- 
main free from dust, and are immediately ready 
for the dress-maker’s manipulations 

Old black silks should be cleansed with diluted 
ammonia, and colored ones with French chalk or 
After they are pressed and thorouglily 
dry, roll them carefully around a broomstick cut 
a little longer than the width of the silk, each 
kind upon a separate stick. These are then best 
kept in one of the bags, as boxes are rarely long 
enough, and silk, unless exposed to the air, often 
becomes spotted with mildew 

Old shoes should be fastened together in pairs 
by a string run through the top button-hole of 
each, and slung over the nails on the lower or 
charity tier. Hang upon the upper tier of nails 
all garments worth keeping for the next season 
which are not subject to the ravages of the 
moti. Those that admit it should be washed, 
and remain unstareched and uniroved until re 
quired for use; it is a well-known fact that 
starch left for a length of time in any material 
is apt to crack it. 

Utilize boxes for the preservation of artificial 
dowers, straw or felt hats worth repressing (but 
the latter will require careful brushing and an 
accompaniment of camphor), and during the win- 
ter as receptacles for summer under-clothing. 

If you possess the unused cradle, and on ac- 
count of its dear associations do not care to part 
with it, drive two long hooks into the wall, high 
up out of reach, and hang the cradle upon 
them; into its depths can be cast all superfluous 
bedding, and if tightly corded it will find suffi- 
cient accommodation. In lieu of the cradle toss 
the corded bundles of pillows and comfortables 
upon the top shelf, or hang them from the hooks 
beneath the lowest one. From these same hooks 
the bags are to be suspended, each having con- 
spicuously pinned upon it a small sample of its 
contents, 

Woollen garments intended to be utilized with- 
out alterations should, of course, be immediately 
hung in the cedar closet, or laid carefully away 
in a camphor chest; those which require rip- 
ping should be taken apart, brushed and clean- 
ed, rolled into bundles, and camphored away. 

Let the labels on the boxes indicate what is 
stored in them, and then place the boxes upon 
the shelves, one next to the other. The appear- 
ance of the shelves is much enhanced by taking 
care to graduate the boxes according to their size. 

The store-room once in order, it is very easy to 
keep it so; all that is requisite is to see that ev- 
ything thenceforth banished to its quarters is 
put in its proper place and in proper condition. 

By economizing space probably one shelf or 
half of one can be spared for the storage of soap. 
livery house-keeper of experience knows the 
benetit of using in the laundry only dry and well- 
seasoned soap, und that it is poor economy which 
induces many people to buy but one bar at a 
time, giving as their reason that servants waste 
it more readily when they can obtain as much as 
they please. 

Soap preserved in the store-room, which it is 
taken for granted is always locked, is beyond 
their reach, and can be given out in as limited 
quantities as the house-keeper may desire. 

As an eighty-pound box of laundry soap will 
last a family of five for about five months, it 
is advisable to purchase « box, and after cutting 
the bars into pieces about three inches long 
(thus making blocks of them), pile them, as the 
xrocers do, in a pyramid, with open spaces be- 
tween the cakes,-and allow them to dry for that 
length of time before taking them into use. 

At the end of five or six months the soap will 
he found thoroughly seasoned; as soon, howev- 
er, as these dried pieces are required remove 
them to some other place, and purchase another 
box, which shonld be treated in the same man- 
ner, 
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Your store-room completed, let us once more 
search the rubbish, and note with what success. 

There still remains amongst the wreckage 
of the old store-room that forlorn and dingy 
baby basket, but it suggests, despite its wretch- 
edness, a possibility that is worth eutertaining. 
Though it has seen good service, and has long 
been cast aside, it shall once more occupy a place 
in the living-rooms; the generous basket which 
held the tiny garments years ago shall once more 
hold them, larger grown though they be, whilst 
they await the darning- needle or the necessary 
patch, and the lower basket, instead of holding 
the daintiest of toilette accessories, will gladly 
receive the prosaic spools and darning cotton, 
the needle-book and button bag. 

Remove the faded glories of lace and ribbons 
and perfume bags; stain the discolored willow- 
work a cherry or mahogany hue, and line the 
baskets with pretty cretonne. Trim them around 
the sides with a box-pleating of the same, with 
its upper and lower edges pinked out, and you will 
have a work-basket second to none in utility, 
sufficiently ornamental to be placed in the sew- 
ing-room, and a constant reminder of the store- 
room, once a small-sized chaos, now as well-ar- 
ranged and orderly as the drawing-room itself. 





MR. FLEETWATER’S NOSE. 
By FANNY FOSTER CLARK. 
I 

T would have been a capital stage picture. 

There was, for the scene, the broad veranda 
df the Triton House and its outlying cottages, and 
under a gay awning lounged a bevy of girls and 
half a dozen bronzed young men. Among them 
was Bartley Fleetwater, an intelligent fellow of 
two-and-thirty, not good-looking, but, as the so- 
ciety papers had it, “ the wealthiest prize in this 
season’s matrimonial market.” He was quietly 
watching a young girl who had just made a good 
run in a game of tennis being played on the lawn 
in front. Her partner, one Ned Barlow, a hand- 
some, stalwart, blond chap, with a pair of melt- 
ing blue eyes, called out, “ Brava!’ Then, mov- 
ing near her, he said, * You’re awfully pretty to- 
day, Nelly : 

Nelly Osborne was barely eighteen, tall, lithe, 
brown-eyed. She had a clear color, a clear voice, 
and good free movements, and she retorted, with 
proper spirit, “* What right have you to call me 
‘Nelly’ ?” 

Barlow, beginning softly, repeated several times, 
always crescendo: “ Ah, Nelly, don’t be cruel! 
Ah, Nelly! Ah, Nelly!” 

* Please don’t,” she faltered, rather weakly. 

* Play, Barlow !” 
other side. 

But he delayed a moment to whisper, ardently ; 
“Nelly, darling, there’s something I must say to 
you. When will you walk down on the old pier 
with me? When—when ?” 

“Oh,” she replied, her breath coming fast 
“you ought to consider—to take time—to—to—’ 
Then, giving up the struggle to be judicial, she 
ended with the shy answer, from trembling lips: 
“Pll walk with you to-morrow evening. ‘To-mor- 
row evening, 

Barlow breathed an ecstatic sigh. “ Play!” 
was again shouted, and he sent the ball neatly. 
There could be heard a dainty hand-clapping from 
the piazza, and Barlow turned in the direction of 
the flattering sound. It came from a gazelle-like 
creature, her short yellow curls crowned by a tiny 
sailor hat, who was sitting in a hammock, lightly 
swinging 

“Isn’t that a Miss Heath, who arrived last 
night ?” asked the young man. 

“ Yes,” answered Nelly, knocking a stray ball 
with her racquet; “and that girl is a—a—” 
Then she stopped short, and asked, “ Do you ad- 
mire her?” 

“Well,” he replied, somewhat confused, * she 
seems very—very amiable.” 

“ Amiable!” echoed Nelly, excitedly, and she 
viciously sent that stray ball spinning. 

“She behaves very sweetly to her mother,” 
said Barlow, firmly. 

A faded middle-aged lady stood just behind 
Miss Heath. The young girl had leaned back in 
the hammock, and putting ap both hands, drew 
the pale, anxious face down to her own, and kiss- 
ed it very naturally and prettily. 

“My goodness!” cried Nelly, laughing un- 
pleasantly, and falling to upon another idle ball. 

Only lovers know the force of trifles. Re- 
straint and coldness had succeeded the moment 
of expansion, and Ned cast about desperately for 
something natural tosay. Finally he ejaculated, 
with proper solicitude, ‘I hope old Moseley has 
given you and your mother decent rooms.” 

“So, so,” she returned, laughing. ‘“ But I hear 
vou sleep on the billiard table.” 

“ Almost as bad,” he answered. “Three of us 
fellows camp on a row of cots set down almost 
anywhere.” 

“Play, Miss Osborne!” shouted an opponent, 
and she made a run that finished the game; then, 
with Barlow, went toward the house. 

The pretty creature swinging on the hammock 
sprang up to meet Nelly, saying, naively: ‘“ Oh, 
Miss Osborne, I'm so glad to come across you! 
You know my very dearest friend, Mrs. Carpenter. 
I’m Alice Heath.” 

The acquaintance had to be formed, of course, 
and Barlow was duly presented; but Nelly hur- 
ried away, and turned at once into the hotel. 
Passing briskly along the long hall, she was 
suddenly confronted by Mr. Fleetwater, who had 
plainly slipped away from the party of girls to 
bring about this meeting. 

“T came to ask,” he said, “if you would drive 
with me to-day ?” 

Nelly studied the crossbars of her racquet, and 
looked ready to run away. 

““When you deny me your society,” said Fleet- 
water, gently, “ you make me suffer.” 


shouted somebody from the 


surely.” 















“Oh,” answered Nelly; mischievously, “you 
have plenty of consolation. Everybody is kind 
to the wealthiest prize in the matrimonial mar- 
ket.” 

“Bah! you always delight to tease me with 
cheap gossip and the society papers,” Fleetwater 
exclaimed. “* But the honesty of your indiffer- 
ence is, after all, what makes the best claim to 
my admiration, I know that whenever you let 
yourself be won it will be only for sincere affee- 
tion.” 

Nelly granted him a laigh and a little nod, then 
ran straight up two flights of stairs to her own 
room—-a very queer little room—an architect's 
blunder, lying just where a wing joined the main 
building at an awkward acute angle. The sole 
window, set very high, gave almost upon the win- 
dow of the first room in the wing. It had been 
arranged to make the small den tenantable, and 
yet preserve the privacy of the adjoining apart- 
ments. Nelly seemed to have some spite against 
this cunningly contrived little casement, for she 
sprang on a chair, violently banged and fastened 
it, then, finding the place stifling, threw it open 
again, and hurried out-and down to her mother, 
who was lodged on the floor below. 

“Dear old blessing,” said Nelly, flinging her- 
self, girl fashion, on a seat at her mother’s knee, 
“T detest my room. Can't Moseley give me an- 
other?” 

Mrs. Osborne put out a motherly hand and 
touched her daughter’s round cheek. ‘No; the 
landlord says he can’t do any better, dear. Be- 
sides, vou are quite comfortable up there.” 

“Ob, ’m comfortable enough, but—” Nelly 
broke off abruptly, and laughing nervously, said: 
“How nice Mr. Fleetwater is, mamma! He’s 
kind and reasonable, and awfully clever too ; but 
oh! he has such a big crooked nose, with a hump 
on the top and a ball on the end. Oh, mother, 
it’s a horrid nose!” 

“ My dear,” replied the mother, looking anxious, 
“a man’s mind and heart are of more importance 
than his nose.” 

* But I like noses straight,” said Nelly. Then 
she laughed again, half hysterically, and ran off 
to dress for dinner. 

It was rather curious to see Barlow that after- 
noon try to set aside the coldness that had fallen 
between them. He began: “So sorry you hada 
headache, and had to run away. Feel better ?” 

“T haven't had a headache,” answered Nelly, 
steadily, and looking straight at him. 

“ What's the matter then, Nelly?” This with 
great tenderness. “Don’t be cruel. Ah, Nelly! 
Ah—” But at that moment he heard a voice 
which he had already learned to recognize, and 
he glanced aside to see just where Alice Heath 
was standing. So that foolish, fervid, nonsensi- 
cal reiteration which shook poor Nelly’s soul was 
broken in its torrid flow. Nelly almost knew 
that Ned’s appeals were shallow ; but the music 
of his voice or the dewy tenderness of his eves 
touched her, like some fond old rhyme, with a 
force out of all proportion to its intrinsic merit, 
and made her loving and helpless. As she stood, 
keenly observing Barlow’s hesitation, and turning 
red and white with emotion, Fleetwater stepped 
up and said, “ We are to have fireworks on the 
lawn to-night,” and somehow Barlow slipped 
away. Nelly could find no proper conventional 
answer, for she had been angry and been deso- 
late, then almost comforted, then bereaved again, 
and passionate tears were choking her. Fleet- 
water led her off far from the house toward a 
bluff overlooking the sea, where they stood bathed 
in twilight and silence. He refrained from search- 
ing her disturbed face, and she looked up and 
fancied the hump on his nose had grown much 
smaller When at last they sauntered back to 
the piazza, Nelly sat down on the chair he placed 
for her, and knew he had understood her trouble 
and comforted it. Presently, after a good deal 
of blundering and hallooing, the fireworks began. 

“There'll be quite a display,” remarked Fleet- 
water. ‘See, here are twe barrels full of rock- 
ets.” The barrels stood on the lawn just oppo- 
site where they sat. 

Three or four pieces had gone off successfully, 
when Alice Heath could be heard calling out, in 
her innocent, child-like fashion: “‘ Oh, Mr, Barlow, 
do let me fire off something! Ol, ple-ase !” 
Then, among the sputtering, sparkling rain, Nelly 
saw Barlow carefully guiding a slender figure 
with his half-embracing arm. A great Catherine- 
wheel was whirling, fire flew in all directions, and 
she strained forward, trying, through all the con- 
fusion, to keep the couple in sight. Meanwhile 
Fleetwater was saying, anxiously: “ With so many 
flying sparks these barrels of rockets are danger- 
ous. Come into the house.” 

Then there came a strange explosive hissing, 
and a great blazing bolt shot just over her shoul- 
der. She turned to fly; another mass of fire 
sped before her face. She put up her hands; a 
light scarf she hétd kindled like a torch, and she 
shrieked. Somebody threw her down; a husky 
voice said, “ Be still, for your life!’ Wild with 
fright, she struggled, but iron hands held her 
fast. Flames enwreathed her dress; those hands 
grasped and stifled them. Then in a fiery tem- 
pest she lost count of time, and seemed to die. 

When Nelly opened her eyes it was to the 
cheerful call, “ All right! The barrels of rockets 
caught from stray sparks. We’re only a little 
singed.” She was lifted and set upon her feet. 
Excited people crowded around, but she saw only 
one face—the face of Bartley Fleetwater—look- 
ing with anxious, self-forgetting love into hers. 
His hair and beard were burned, his unlucky nose 
blackened and blistered, but Nelly forgot that he 
even had a nose in the revelation that he had a 
magnificent devotion and courage. “ Oh,” she 
whispered, “how good you are!’ Then sudden- 
ly from across the lawn comes the thrilling ery, 
“My God! is she hurt?” Barlow with a few 
bounds has crossed the distance between them ; 
he is excited, tender, voluble; he Jooks wonder- 
fully handsome. Nelly puts out her hand to 























him, draws it back, trembles, totters, calls out 
wildly, “Oh, where’s mother ?” and they take her 
into the house. 

Il. 

The next morning, when Fleetwater, with his 
honorable losses of whisker and eyebrow, ap- 
peared in the breakfast-room, there was quite a 
commotion, and people imsisted upon shaking 
hands with him. The hero looked rather shy and 
annoyed, and sauntered over to where Nelly sat. 

“Ob, I wish I knew how to thank you,” she 
said. 

He laughed and answered, “ Don’t try to make 
me out a wonder for an act of common human- 
ity.” Then he added, gravely and softly: “I’m 
grieved if you feel anything like an obligation. 
1 wish your relations to me to be governed by no 
passing accidental emotion. Do you understand 
me ?” ; 

With a gentle, steadfast look she said, “I un- 
derstand, and I appreciate you.” For Nelly re- 
cognized his delicaey and genuineness, but she 
recognized also that in the morning light his nose, 
with the burns on it, was unusually ugly. 

Meanwhile Barlow had come in, and with those 
expressive eyes of his openly full of devotion, he 
marched straight to the place by Nelly’s side 
which Fleetwater had ventured to occupy but a 
moment. Then Alice Heath ran over to Nelly, 
as if unable longer to restrain an affectionate 
impulse, and after kissing her on both cheeks, 
sank into a vacant chair on the opposite side of 
the table. “Oh,” she exclaimed, “I’m so re- 
joiced that you escaped all harm, dear!” Sitting 
in a ray of sunshine that poured through the 
bowed blinds, her tangle of bright hair shone 
like an aureole, and as Barlow made a murmur 
of sympathy and agreement, what wonder if his 
look became riveted on such a picture of youth, 
truth, and gentleness ? ‘ 

Nelly replied only by a cold laugh, and at once 
began « practical attack upon the breakfust. 

“Oh,” Barlow apologized, blunderingly, “ her 
nerves are all unstrung. She doesn’t mean to 
be unamiable.” 

“My nerves are all right,” said Nelly, with a 
scornful look at her lover. ; 

The piazza of the summer hotel is Rome—all 
roads lead to it—and Nelly, scarcely twenty steps 
from the breakfast-room door-sill, found herself 
prisoned in a circle of curious people on the Tri 
ton piazza, while Alice was busily encouraging 
every one to come and form a little court around 
“our heroine—such a sweet girl! To each, Miss 
Heath volubly recounted the story, and flitted 
about like a benevolent, cheery little mother bird, 
chirping here, chirping there, perching a moment 
on the hammock, then up and away across the 
lawn to spread Nelly’s faine in the cottages, then 
back again, all flushed and breathless, with a 
procession of interested strangers. Barlow was 
deeply touched by such active generosity, and 
fanning her after her exertions, he said, * You're 
awfully good; you're as good as you ave’—he 





hesitated a moment, then finished, impulsively— 
“as good as you are beautiful.” 

“That,” said Alice, reproachfully, “is a ré- 
chaugé. You ought not to give me warmed-over 
compliments.” 

“No,” protested Ned, growing confused, and 
failing into that low, pleading tone so fatal to 
young femininity—* no, upon my word!’ Then, 
by sheer force of habit, he ejaculated, tenderly, 
“Al, Miss Heath! ah! ah!” dying away in a soft 
murmur, 

Nelly meanwhile found the questioning, euri- 
ous crowd intolerable, and springing up desper- 
ately she ran away to her mother’s room. The 
peuple hardly missed her, for they turned natu- 
rally to the pretty, lively Alice, who lad made her- 
self so popular and conspicuous. 

Nelly sat blankly staring out of the window, 
and by-and-by Mrs, Osborne ventured, furtively 
watching her, “ Mr. Fleetwater risked his life for 
you, my dear.” 

“IT know it, mamma; I know it,” she answer- 
ed, jerking out the words hysterically. © He's a 
very good man, mamma.” 

“He is everything,” said the mother, “that a 
girl can desire in a husband.” 

“Yes,” replied Neliy, in the same spasmodic 
fashion; “but oh, mamma, such a nose! Then 
the burns on it. Oh, how wicked I am! The 
burns were for my sake. Yes, he’s very good, 
and very clever, and very rich.” This “ very rich” 
she gave with u bitter tone. “ Didn’t you say he 
was very rich, mamma?’ Then she burst into 
tears, and threw herself on the bed, her face 
against the wall. 

When evening came she went down-stairs, and 
Fleetwater immediately joined her. They hap- 
pened to stand not far from Barlow’s fine straight 
back, which expressed a chivalrous attention to 
some small object in front of his faee—a small ob- 
ject that fluttered blue and white draperies, and 
showed a segment of golden head at about the 
height of his shoulder. Said Fleetwater: “It’s 
much nicer on the west porch. Come!” 

There were flecks of moonlight shining through 
shifting, merging forms of foliage. It was cool 
and silent. Fleetwater asked, “Can you consid- 
er something [ am about to say without reference 
to the service I chanced to do you last night?” 

“ Yes,” whispered Nelly, feeling the honesty of 
the appeal. ; 

Then Fleetwater made a very earnest offer of 
marriage, without transports, yet with convincing 
sincerity. 

Nelly admired his eloquence and perfect taste. 
She glanced at him. His attitude was good ; his 
nose was obscured. Finally she stammered out, 
‘Of course I—I like you very much, but—but—” 

“Don’t be disturbed,” he said, gently. “I 
sha’n’t be troublesome. I know you are too up- 
right to marry for anything but affection, yet 
mere single-heartedness won’t protect your hap- 
piness. A sincere woman who loves amiss is the 


creature, of all unfortunates, the most to be pitied. 
The great question for you is to make sure that 
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your loyal feelings are not drawn out by mere- 
tricious qualities that will have no power when 
their novelty is spent. Don’t consider me at all, 
but consider most gravely, wherever you give your 
love, if it has been worthily or cheaply roused.” 
He stepped aside, and Nelly passed before him 
into the house. 

When they emerged again upon the front piazza 
Barlow was not to be seen. It was more than 
eight o'clock, but a walk on the pier was proper 
enough for an hour yet. 

“Shall we sit here?” asked Fleetwater, 

“Very much. No. That is, I mean—yes,” 
answered Nelly, absently. Alice Heath was not 
in sight, and she was saying to herself: “Of 
course Ned is not with that girl this evening. 
Oh no; not on the night when he was to ask 
that question, and he knew what [ would answer 
Yes, he knew what I would answer.” 

It was nearly two hours later when a couple 
chanced to step from the outside gloom upon the 
piazza exactly opposite to where Nelly and Fleet 
water They were Barlow and Alice. The 
young fellow made an uncertain step backward, 
but Alice, with playful freedom, began conversa- 
tion at once. 

“Oh, Mr. Fleetwater, what lovely star is 
Is it Vega?” 

Fleetwater advanced a step, and Barlow, sidling 
toward Nelly, whispered, as stooping he caressed 
a bit of lace on her sleeve: “ The walk on the pier 
to-night. Ah, Nelly, don’t forget !” 

“You have had your walk,” she answered, with 
spirit. 

“Miss Heath asked me to take her-over to eall 
on her cousins, who have one of those south cot- 
tages,” said Barlow. “Could I refuse ?” 

‘We have been to see my cousins,” said Alice 
Nelly heard 
the words with something like a great relief and 
joy, and she even turned to Miss Heath with a 
smile “Oh,” eried Alice, in her pretty childish 
fashion, “ how heavy the dew is! My nice frock 
is quite spoiled, and I never wore it until to-night.” 

The dress had a trimming of soft fluffy fringe. 
Nelly put out her hand and fingered it. Suddenly 
she drew her hand back—drew it back as if she 
had been stung. that fringe 
shells 
some old timbers that made unconventional rest 
ing-places down on the pier. Barlow had de- 
ceived her with a half-truth; he and Alice had 
not spent all the evening with the cousins 

Nelly rose abruptly Barlow tugged at her 
sleeve pathetically. She drew away, and said to 
Fleetwater, “ Let us go to the west poreh ; I like 
that best.” 

Fleetwater led her straight through the hall 
and out again until they stood once more in those 
flecks of moonlight. He moment 
into her calm, resolved face, then asked, trem 
blingly: “* Why do you like this place ? Is it— 
is it for my sake ?” 

“For your sake,” she answered, and gave him 
her hand, 


Sat. 


that 
straight overhead ? 





to Fleetwater at the same moment. 





Tangled in was a 





bunch of dry mussels, such as clung to 


looked for a 


lil 

“T wish we could leave here at once, mamma,” 
said Nelly the next morning. 

Mrs. Osborne, delighted with the turn matters 
had taken, felt ready to humor any caprice, so 
the following day they were to start for Saratoga, 
where Mr. Fleetwater would send his horses. 

Barlow glared savagely on his rival, but in face 
of the whole house sauntered off to the shore 
with Alice Heath, and suffered eclipse under the 
white lace disk of her parasol 

In the course of the day Nelly quietly slipped 
into the office of the hotel, and had a chat with 
Moseley, the landlord, stout, sleek, and ungram- 
matical, 

Dx Mr. Moseley,” she 
a favor?” 

“My dear miss,” he answered, gallant yet def- 
erential, after the manner of old landlords, “ there 
ain't anything in this hotel that you can’t com- 
mand,” 

“When we leave to-morrow,” said Nelly, ‘I 
want Mr. Barlow to have my room.” 

‘** Now,” demurred Moseley, “‘ my plan is to save 
Gents must take their chances, 
or hang up on pegs.” 

“But,” said Nelly, coaxingly, “mine is a very 
poor room anyway—No, 271.” 

“Two seventy-one? Humph!” Moseley knew 
the undesirability of that room, so le replied at 
last affably: ‘‘P?m proud to obleege you, Miss 
Osborne. Consider it done.” 

True to his word, the next afternoon Moseley 
announced mysteriously to: Ned Barlow: “ You 
needn't put up with that shake-down in the par- 
lor no longer, sir. Tecan give you a room. The 
Governor of the State has telegraphed for that 
: No matter.” This last with 
“ Waiter, show Mr. 


said, “‘ will you grant me 


rooms for ladies, 


» room, sir, but— 





a generous wave of the hand. 
Bahram _ ” 
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Alice was never looking lovelier than on the 
evening of the day on which the Osbornes and 
Fleetwater left. It was late—almost eleven 
o’clock—when Barlow found her at the piano, in 
the corner of a dimly lighted parlor, dreamily and 
softly playing. Now the piano, whatever tortures 
it may inflict on the next-door neighbor, furnish- 
es the most blissful opportunities for lovers. He 
looks down at her graceful head and deft fingers, 
and feels tenderly moved by the attitude of un- 
aggressive femininity. She makes gentle, origi- 
nal musical phrases that might cause Rubinstein 
a shudder, but that seem to the performer to 
scale the dizziest heights of passion, without com- 
promising delicacy. 

Sarlow was irritable and embittered, and being 
still rather juvenile, he relieved his mood by in- 
cisive remarks tending to disparage the fairer 
sex. He exclaimed, half pettishly, half desper- 
ately: “ Pshaw! what’s the use of being fond of 
u girl? She won’t care for a fellow as a fellow 
cares for her.” Then he frowned like a bandit, 











' HARPER'S BAZAR. 





and stretched himself moodily half across the 
piano. 

Alice observed him intently, and phrased “ Che 
fard” very expressively. He listened, lounged 
near, and remarked, “By Jove, that’s nice!” 
Then relapsing into cynicism, he said: “ Talk 
about women being sincere! Pshaw!” 

Alice’s fingers softly climbed up a little ladder of 
notes, aud she answered him with a bit of Fidelio, 
He stared gloomily at his finger nails, absently at 
the music-rack, accidentally at the glinting ends 
of her fair curling hair, then meltingly his eyes 
went straight to hers, upturned, gentle, and lus- 
trous. A moment of this half-mesmerie contact, 
and Barlow, in that deep musical voice, sighed out, 
“Ah, Alice!” She played on dreamily, passion- 
ately, expressively. Nearer and nearer he bent 
his handsome young head; more trustingly she 
met his gaze. Ned was in an eestasy, but being 
a young man of limited rhetoric, though infinite 
susceptibility, he could only breathe: 

“Don’t be cruel, Alice. Say you care for me 
i little bit—just a little bit. Ah, Alice!” 

“You're a man of the world, and I'm only a 
poor little thing,’ whispered Alice. Then she 
added, fervidly, “But, oh, you fascinate me 
strangely 4g 

“Do I? Oh, do 1%” exclaimed Barlow. He 
was uplifted with the gorgeously wicked idea of 
being a man of the world, and fairly dizzy under 
the delicious ae 





‘usation of possessing dangerous 
fascinations. ‘“ Do [ really fascinate you—really 
and truly? Ah, Alice! don’t be cruel,” and he 
bent nearer, still nearer, until— 

“Any folks in here?” a loud voice at the half- 
open door inquired. “ We're puttin’ out the 
lights.” It was Moseley, the landlord. 

“ No, there’s nobody herve,” thundered Barlow, 
savagely. 

Moseley, who had kept summer hotels for many 
years, 








only gave a discreet chuckie. 

“Tm so glad,’ cried Alice, with a woman’s 
readiness in a dilemma, “ that you look after the 
lights yourself, Mr. Moseley, Mamma and I are 
dreadfully nervous about fire. Good-night,” and 
she tripped away upstairs 

Barlow immediately fell to pacing the halls, 
quite lost in delicious abstraction ; bat Moseley 
remarked to. the “Tvs queer how them 
love-sick, half-fledged bantams kick out their feel- 
in’s on my floorin’. 


clerk : 





Pil just send some waiters 
to worry him.” 

By the time three or four waiters had asked, 
with solicitude, “ Is there anything you want, sir?” 
Mr. Barlow, with a smothered imprecation, rushed 
upstairs to the little room, whose privacy he felt 
it good luck to have secured just ata time when 
male society would be especially hateful. He 
flung open the small casement and lighted a cigar, 
then threw himself into an arm-chair, and sat 
looking up at the procession of the planets. Not 
many minutes had elapsed before he was dis- 
turbed by voices coming from the window of the 
adjoining room—the window that an awkward 
building plan had made almost opposite to his 
own, First, there remonstrating 
then angry, fretful ones. Busy with a 
rapturous re-enactment of the scene at the piano, 
Barlow tried to shut out the sounds, but they 
were coltinuous and insistent, and he was obliged 
to hear. 

“ Dou’t fling your nice dress on the floor, my 
” said the mild, complaining voice. 

“Tl trample on my clothes and on yours too, 
if Llike! Wm just—just mad! I hate this old 
place!’ said the high-pitched angry voice. 

“With your temper and your extravagance,” 
the first speaker replied, “ you worry me to death, 
Alice.” 

Barlow’s face from an annoyed expression 
changed to an alert wondering look, and he for- 
got to puff at his cigar. 

‘“* Hold your tongue, mother,” came the answer. 
“T won't be lectured, J won't, Tsay! Now just 
bring the curl papers and put up my hair.” 

“T have a dreadful headache, Alice.” 

“ Bother your headache! You're always com- 
plaining. Put in the curl papers for your poor 
tired little Alice. 

That childish coaxing tone, there was no mis 
taking it. The cigar dropped from Barlow's 
fingers, and he sat half paralyzed with the cer 
tainty that this was a conversation between Alice 
Heath and the half-invalid 
kissed effusively in publie 

Presently there was a snarling ery, and the 
girl said, authoritatively: “You pull my hair. 
Just be more careful!’ The mother’s long-drawn 
sigh as she forbore to answer could be distinetly 
heard. A minute later Alice broke out with: “I 
wish papa would get me a saddle-lhorse. My fig 
ure looks so well in a habit.” 

“We can’t afford the expense this summer,” 
replied Mrs. Heath. 

“Can't afford!” echoed the daughter, mocking- 
ly. ‘No, you can’t afford anything that I particu- 
larly want, of course. I just despise your stingi- 
Bah! I mean to look out for a husband 
who can give me all I want.” 


were weary, 


tones ; 


dea 


” 


Come! 


mother whom she 





ness, 


“If you love your husband you should econo- 
mize his means,” the mother ventured. 

“Love!” repeated the girl, with a sinister 
laugh; “yes, ’d love—his money, and I'd spend 
it too. Heigh-ho! I wish there was somebody in 
this old place worth angling for.” 

“Young Barlow is well off and good-looking,” 
said Mrs. Heath. : 
“ Barlow!” cried Alice, with a sneer. ‘“ Why, 
he hasn’t more than fifty thousand dollars to his 
name, and” (here she was overcome with sly, 
reminiscent laughter) “I could wind him all 
round my finger if he were worth the trouble. 
Bah! he’s younger than I am, and a shallow, 
susceptible ninny.” 

Ned sprang up, and stood quite rigid there in 
the darkness. Alice went on: 

“The only man here worth having was Fleet- 
water—immensely rich; had an ugly nose; but 
what's that? Ife was splendidly clever, a hus- 





band to be proud of, 
has caught him.” 
Very early in the morning it was when Ned 
Barlow, haggard and grave, came down-stairs, 
paid his bill, and made straight for the railway 
station, 
“Well,” said Moseley to the clerk, “ I’m beat 
When they ramp round lookin’ black as thunder, 
or rush to the beach wild-like, I know they've 
been refused, aud I have the bill made right up, 
for they clear out by the next train. But when 
they just moon round the halls, lookin’ limp and 
sickly, they’ve got hopes, and they always hang 
on as long as the girl does. Never see a 
like this before. Blessed if I ain’t beat !” 


That stupid Nelly Osborne 


case 


Vv. 

At midwinter Nelly Osborne was married, and 

very lovely she looked as Mrs.—Fleetwater? Oh 

had met Ned Barlow again. ly’s 
taste was sensitive and girlish, but not enlight- 
ened, and she was fatally honest 

Barlow said, pathetically, “ Ah, Nelly!” 
passionately, “ Don’t be cruel, Nelly.” 

She confessed with sobs to Fleetwater that she 
liked straight noses, and that Barlow's voice made 
her heart beat. 

‘leetwater, always more mindful of her than 
of himself, answered, gently: “I hope you are 
not mistaking a passing emotion for an abiding 
love. My own bereavement is nothing beside the 
fear that you are the victim of your own sin- 
cerity ~ : 

Is Nelly happy? Well, no. Ned’s suscepti 
bility to new charms, his lightness and selfish- 
ness, are hardly conducive to a wife’s peace 

She never mentions Fleetwater’s name, but the 
other day she was capable of a strange feat of 
memory. With her baby on her knee, she was 
advising a young girl in regard to marriage, and 





no; she 





and 


she said, “Take care not to mistake a passing 
Then, hidi: 4 het 
tears in the wondering baby’s little neck, she 
voice, “A woman 
who loves amiss is the creature, of all unfortu 
nates, the most to be pitied.” 


emotion for an abiding love.” 


added, in a broken sincere 





DRIFTING DOWN THE DANUBE. 
See illustration on double page 


“ | T'S a great mistake to hurry, especially when 
you are out fou pleasure.” 

Most people admit the truth of this axiom ; 

few act upon it. 


very 
TLat is to say, very few Eng 
lish people, for a strange restlessness seeins to in- 
fect us when once we start off wandering, and a 
desire to get to some other place is the dominant 
idea of the ordinary Britisher. Being ordinary 
Britishers ourselves, and therefore subject to this 
malady, we thought, it would not be a bad idea to 
try and avoid it by going on a tour on which it 
would be almost impossible to hurry. For some 
time we entertained the idea of a voyage on a log 
raft down some big river; but when .the actual 
details of raft life were discussed, it did not seem 
so inviting. Besides, on a log raft you could not 
stop even if you wanted to, so then the element 
of hurry would come in again in another form, 
and being compulsory, would be all the worse. 
A quiet evening’s row on the Thames settled the 
question. Of all the varied forms of craft that 
navigate those placid waters there is nothing to 
equal a house-boat for calm enjoyment and utter 





absence of all sense of hurry. 

Therefore we decided on a house-boat. 

But we had also decided on going down some 
big viver. Now most of the big rivers of Europe 
are rather rapid, therefore an ordinary house-boat 
would not do ; and, besides, an ordinary house-boat 
requires men-servants, and perhaps even maid-ser- 
vants—and where would then be our chance of 
peace? So the house-boat gradually dwindled 
down in size until it came to be about twenty- 
three feet long from stem to stern, and about six 
feet wide. 
down and fold up in case of emergency 


The house part was made to take 
This 
arrangement would have been very useful if only 
the emergency would have given us notice of its 
coming; but as it didn’t, the result was not satis 
factory, 

One Herr ——, 
zealous in carrying out the details of our plan, 


but 


a boat-builder in Ulm, was most 


as all the instructions had to be given by 
letter, it was not without some trepidation that 
we went down to his boat-yard to see the result 
of our voluminous correspondence. It certainly 
was not handsome, but then German river boats 
or at least never were in those days; 
they have rather improved lately. “Isn't she 
rather flat-bottomed ?” inquired my friend. ‘* Oh, 
that’s all the better for getting over sand-banks,” 
answered the builder. “Are not the planks 
rather thick?” said I. ‘“ That’s necessary on ac 
count of the rocks,” said he. 
examined, and found to be somewhat similar to 


never are, 


The oars were next 


elongated wooden spades, working on iron swivels 
instead of in rowlocks. “They are quite 
enough,” said Herr ——; “the current will take 
you three or four miles an hour—you said you 
did not want to go fast—besides, there has been 
so much rain lately that you will have an extra 
strong stream.” 

These observations were rather the reverse of 
comforting, and the idea of navigating this un 
wieldy craft down a flood stream, over shoals and 
rocks, with just a couple of paddles like this to 
give steerageway, did not seem at all inviting 
However, we were in for it now, so we set to work 
purchasing stores and fitting in our hammocks, 
cooking stove, etc. The interior really looked 
quite comfortable that night when it was all fin- 
ished, and a heavy thunder-storm came very op- 
portunely to enable us to test the efficiency of 
our tarpaulin roof. Tarpaulin, certainly, is not 
as cheerful a covering in the daytime as canvas, 
but there was such a lot of rain that summer that 
we had no cause to regret having chosen the 
sturdier substance. 


food 
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| The f 
many difficulties; the country was pretty flat, 
but pleasantly fields and trees ; 

| the ght and sparkling, and ran 
SWIitly enough to give us a little 





irst few miles from Ulm did not present 


diversified with 
water was b 
gentie excite 
ment now and then when we stuck on a shoal, or 
when an extra large stone succeeded in reversing 
the relative Stern, The 


positions of bow and 


shoals, however, had their good points, for they 
afforded a safe anchorage for the night, and ef- 
fectually defended us from the danger of being 
run*downh by the log rafts, which often make a 
nocturnal vovage when it is clear and fine 

| The most objectionable things on the rive 


were the huge 


millwheels, with one end of the 


axle on shore, and the other supported by a large 


barge. They wer where t 


always placed J 





curr 





nt ran strongest, and if required careful 





inanceuvring to Keep ir clumsy vessel in 
slack part of the stream and well away from those 
heavy floats, for there was no boom nor anything 
to prevent us being sucked ri under the wheel 
Unfortunately, we succeeded so well for t 
first thirty miles or so that we beeame overcor 
fident, and rashly consented to give a lift to some 


hot and dusty German “ Handwerksbursche 


who looked enviously at us shooting swiftly ut 
der a iong wooden bridge v were wearily 


kind actions al 





| tramping across. They say that 
| ways bring their own reward in the long-run 


g-run attached 


Oniv result we have 


There must be an uncommon lo 
to this action, for the noticed 
} as yet was the Joss of all our kit, which is now 
slowly making its way to Turke rhis illustra 


tion of Gi 





istone’s bag-and-baggage policy 
carried out very effectually by the piles of a wood 
en bridge, throu lting stream ran 


which a pe 


owed one of the 


We had a 
workmen to take a turn at the 
and the 

from a sudden storm The poot 
frightened at he > 


sideways. German 


paddles while my 


mate rest put up the house and took 
u 


shelter 


iring t Vater rus 





ing through the bridge, he dropped his oars at 
the critical moment, and consequentiy our cralt 
was carried against the 
| We might have got 


but as 


piles, and stuck fas 


her off if we 


had been alone 


none of the Germans could swim, they 


quickly sueceeded in upsetting the boat It took 








us four days to refit and get a new supply of 
clothes, bedding, cooking mater rhinanteau 
watches, etc., and then we st d off 
‘diesmal ohne Handwerksburschen,” as the J 
Freie Presse ¢ ly remarked in its account of 
the accident 

It might be wea to give a long account 
of the cruise, though it was exciting enough to us 


at the time; but I would certainly advise any one 


\ 
who contempiates trying it to take either a tent 


or a boat that can be slept in, as hotels are few 


and far between, and it is annoving to 





leave the most beautiful bits just at tl 


> pleasant 


est time of day, merely because the nearest inn 
is ten miles off. We drifted about four hundred 
miles altogether, and spent nearly three wes 

over it. There were so many interesting places 





easily have 


dull, 


that we coul 


without finding i 


spent double the tim 





ANSWHRS 
Miouigan.—Cut 
still, and are not ¢ 








wears undressed Kid g of the gr 


heavy dressed kid, matching the color of those worn 





by the bride or groom’s coat should be a cloth fro¢ 
coat For refreshments have fruit, meats, salads, 
ices, cake, ete 
Mrs. R.—Get either striped black silk moiré or vy 
vet for a basque to wear with your black silk s ts 
| E.. €& & G idy’s cloth, also called habit clot for 
robe Fawn, gr drab, or dust-« 
be handsome with «a green border an 
-wit cloth for 


st a square of the double 


lighter 
ree in its natura 


gray twilled linen or els 
cru shades 





flowers instead of 
ones in your vases and porcelain baskets. If you ¢ 
not always have fresh flowers there ure many that « 
be made to retain their color a long time 

water in the vase, such as golden-rod, 
et Any bronze ornament, or a st 
large vase of Doulton or majolica, 
front of your pier-gla 





nha 

if there is no 
sters, dalilins, 
ituctte, or a 


vill be bh 





anudsome 








Mareéa.—Have merely ascarf of plush or of felt cx 
ering the top of your mantel, and hanging down abo 
twelve inches at each end Fringe the ends if plus 


but if made of felt put plush bands 
Do not attempt to conceal the mantel, as marble mat 
tels are no longer object Get linen velou 
dull red or blue for your curtains, and embroider a 
plush border to cross them at the foot. The ve 
not expensive and is handsome enough to use without 
uy trimming, 


cross the ends, 


ionnble 





oursis 








B. J.—White piqué, white satin, and small-fignred 
brocaded silk vests were somewhat worn st seas 
with dress suits, and will probably continue in fas 

» small studs are used instead of o1 
shirt fronts worn with low-cut vests 








glass, 80 
blue plush parlor 
or two chairs of 









hen one of copper re 


of figured tapestry, with son 





light chairs, With cane or rush seats, tor reception 
chairs. 
Eoxa D.—Black gros grain silk is the best cho 


for you, a8 you can wear it In this climate nine or feu 
months in the year it of medium 
rood jet black, evenly woven, and with good lustre. 
You will need about sixteen yards, with luce 
menterie for trimming. 

X.—Get blac Idah for your tea 
gown, with white veiling or China silk for the front, 
crossing this at the foot with the lace you have, or els 
letting the lace drop down from the throat in a jabot 

Dorotuy.—Any 

" 


Choose 





and pusse- 


K Cashmere or Cht 


handsome walking o1 
lette of lace, silk, or will be suitable to wear 
1 September morning wedding—such as a black net 
or lace dress with round hat to match 
i silk Directoire dress with ¢ 
else a tine white r white 
or cashmere designs in metal l 
large felt hat with an ostrich feather boa trimining tl 
hat and encircling the neck 
Anxious Inquinen. 
should be about sever 
shonid wear a tulle ve 
Ocrover.—The « i mention are 
an outfit for a quiet town. Have the green faille ma 
with a pointed waist, long shirred over-skirt,aud plain 
lower skirt, with border, revers, collar, and cutfs of 
green velvet. For r gown to be married 
in, get gray lady’s « ind trim 
Have a felt toque trimmed with ostrich 
velvet, all in silver gray shades. Get 


kid gloves, 





or Donnet 







wool o 


1eCK 
The bride’s train of India silk 


y inches from belt to end. She 


18 long 





as the train. 


ascs VO 


" rly for 


your travellil 


oth, with silver galloon. 


feathers and 
undressed gray 


4 & 
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WE ARE IN NO HURRY. LOG RAFT. 
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SOME FUNERAL NOTICES. 

NE of the most curious phases of human na- 
( ture is that which finds in elaborate funeral 
notices if not “surcease of sorrow,” at least a 
soothing satisfaction, These notices, aeccompany- 
ing the announcement of death and hour of ser- 
vices, can hardly be called “ obituaries,” but are 
for tne most part rhapsodies—safety-valves for 
the grief, affection, or eccentricities of the writer 
rather than a sketch of the departed. They come 
perhaps under the head of what are known in re- 
porting parlance as “tributes’—loving, statisti- 
cal, topographical, judicial, ideal, as the case may 
be. The following were many years ago gather- 
ed from the papers of the day, and have, almost 
without exception, at least the merit of assured 
genuineness, The writers may ere this have re- 
ceived “ tributes” themselves, 

Listen to this pessimist, who writes on the 
death of a young man; 

**God takes the good, too good on earth to stay, 
And leaves the bad, too bad to take away.” 
One cannot help wondering if the couplet fur- 
nishes the reason why the writer was left to in- 

dite it. 

A certain familiarity with the duties and plea- 
sures of angel life pervades some of these no- 
tices : 

Take flowers, and lay them 
Gently on his little breast, 
For he blooms a flower in paradise, 

The angels there his guests.” 
A little stretching of possibilities, as when a 
flower entertains guests, does hot prevent us 
from observing that, though “ made a little lower 
than the angels,” this child has risen to a posi- 
tion of prominence among them. 

We learn something of the varied ministra- 
tions of angels in the following: 

* Gussie was the darling, 
The pride of ail our hearts at home; 
But the angels, floating lightly, 
Came and whispered, * Gussie, come!” 


Or, 
** She has gone to her home on high 
Vo disport with the angels bright, 
And with seraphic smile she looks 
On her earthly home with deliglit.” 
Or, 


“ My mother, your trial is over, 

Your pilgrimage is past, 

The gutes of heaven are open, 
Redemption smiled at last; 

Your guardian angel guides you; 
I trust your lot may be 

In heavenly lays 

The Lord to praise 
From Calvary Cemetery.” 





Apparently an inefficient guardian, if, with “the 
gates of heaven open,” he should lead her no 
farther to sing her praises than Calvary Ceme- 
tery. 

This one derives a certain intensity from its 
victory over the trammels of grammar: 

“ My dearest daughter, whom we cherished, 
But now uo more we cannot see, 
It is God that first bestuwed you, 
It is Him that’s taken thee.” 

We read the following of a little Western 
baby, and cannot repress a feeling of thankful- 
ness that the eye and brow which at seven 
months filled a crib should have been removed 
before maturity had rendered their size porten- 
tous: 

* Our cottage aye is lonesome now; 
We see the dress and bib, 
But not the eye and noble brow 
That filled her empty crib.” 
Some notices give information in a rhythmical 
way of domestic facts and affairs, as : 
“ Farewell, husband and children dear; 
I am not dead, but sleeping here 
1 have left you two for to care, 
And gone to heaven to meet four there.” 
Or, 
“When on the broad Atlantic, 
It was, Willie dear, of you; ’ £ 
When the skies were rent with lightning, 
And your father far from you, 
The Saviour came to see thee, 
When your mother by your side, 
And you called your darling papa, 
Gave up the ghost, and died.” 
This one seems to contain a lurking hint of 
some past “ unpleasantness” in the family: 
**Oh, Thomas dear, we cannot rest 
When we do think of thee; 
In the happy days of childhood 
You parted father and me. 
But now those days have all gone by, 
And we are here alone. - 
Oh, how we wish that thou wert nigh 


™” 


To cheer our lonesome home! 

These statistics must satisfy the most inquir- 
ing mind: 

“He was the father of eleven sons, five of 
whom married five sisters. He had also one hun- 
dred and eighty-nine grandchildren, and at his 
funeral, two weeks last Sabbath, two horses were 

“ stung to death by bees, and another came near 
losing his life by the same.” 

This notice shows a stern concession to con- 
sistency : 

“Sympathizing friends are hereby informed 
that the funeral will be as plain as the life led 
by the dear departed.” 

Conflicting views of the appearance of heaven 
are naturally presented, a wide difference being 
manifest between these two: 

“In that bright home—a heavenly dell— 
Thou'’rt gone to dwell with our God's blest” 
—the vision of some Mr. Hopeful—and this of 
Mr. Timorous, who fears to believe that heaven 
is ‘a land of pure delight” : 
* He is not dead, but gone before us; 
We shall see him soon again, 
When in heaven all are gathered 
On that dreaded, unknown plain.” 

This one announces an intention of permanent 
abode, which fixity we had, perhaps mistakenly, 
supposed inhered in the heavenly state, and “ went 
without saying” : 

“In heaven we hope to meet thee, 
And there make it our home.” 








Sometimes a line or two will indicate the light 
in which a departed child was held: 

“ Another rose-bud added tp the bouquet.” 

“ Tranquilly slumbering in death’s peaceful re- 
pose, the cherubic boy of 46 
Or, 





* Go, little Johnny, go; 
Your God is waiting for you, I know. 
Farewell, farewell, sweet angel !” 


Or, in more elaborate phrase : 

“The ouly son was wafted on angels’ wings to 
join his cherub sister, in chanting praises of re- 
deeming love, aged eight years, three months. 
Such as cherish his virtues, and sympathize with 
his parents in their irreparable bereavement, are 
invited to attend his funeral.” 

Of one departed friend, a horse-shoer, of whom 
it would appear it was well said that he left many 
to mourn his loss, it is recorded that he was 
“buried in the presence of relatives and friends, 
and a large concourse of grateful sympathizers. 
His profession was that of a useful and honor- 
able one. A useful and good mechanic, his asso- 
ciates will long regret his absence, more especially 
those who came under the pale of his acquaintance, 
His death has left a great vacuum in his profes- 
sion, an example to those who were present, the 
rising generation, and those who are yet unborn, 
to mourn his loss.” 

It seems almost sacrilegious to expose so much 
grief to the public gaze : 

“The community have lost a worthy citizen, 
A bereaved and heart-broken wife mourns the 
loss of a kind, loving, and affectionate husband. 
Fatherless children shed tears, and listen in vain 
for the sound of the welcome footsteps of an in- 
dulgent parent. Mourning sisters mingle their 
sobs with those of other grief-stricken relatives. 
And all unite in one prayer, ‘May we meet papa 
in heaven,’ ” 

Of another it is said, 

“He quickly passed to his eternal rest, in a 
spirit of patient endurance and subdued charity” 
—the latter variety of an excellent virtue being 
greatly prevalent, we could almost wish that he 
lad been possessed of a warmer type. 

We quote a few verses from the death notice of 
a youth of fair promise, “ withered in his prime”: 
“Just like some rare flower culled by God's gentle 

rand 

A spare throne in heaven to grace and adorn, 

He has faded on earth; but he blooms in that land 

Where God's gentle smiles keep all bright as the 

mnorn, 

“4 youth of fair promise has passed from our sight, 
Whose talents a few weeks ago so enchanted ; 
Al! litle we thought on that ne'er forgot night 
‘That to-day we should read of his death so lameuted. 

“But a few weeks ago and the roses of health 
On his cheeks as their home were beauteously 

glowing, 

But alas! the fell hand of withering Death 

Has blighted those buds in their life’s early morn- 

ing. 

“But a few weeks ago, and of him it was said, 
His talents would yet rank him high ’mongst de- 

claimers ; 

Now the hopes that we cherished so fondly are fled, 

For his death we, alas! now read in the papers.” 

Perhaps no eulogistic outburst has surpassed 
the following, that appeared many years ago in 
the 7ribune. ‘The reader may perhaps wish for 
an oceasional pause, or a breath long enough to 
dispense with ic, but beyond such trifling personal 
wishes for his own comfort nothing is left to be 
desired : 

“ After long years of the most trying suffering, 
endured with a beautiful patience, Which was 
garnished all along with smiles of cheerful love 
during the intervals of relief so mercifully and 
paternally given her, and followed by a very af- 
flictive season of mental bewilderment, with a 
celestial energy of spirit, from previous great de- 
bility, she burst into life immortal, with angelic 
wings, almost visibly already plumed, to com- 
mence the wide range, under the conduct of the 
Captain of her salvation, through the ministering 
ones, of the peaceful and resplendent paradise 
of God.” 

The strength of commas to support the entire 
burden of punctuation is tried to its uumost ten- 
sion, and the power of words has reached its 
limit of description. We can only breathlessly 
gasp, 


“No further seek her merits to disclose.” 





MARRYING BY THE GLOVE. 


SINGULAR custom is this, and in Holland 

by no means uncommon ; young men there; 
having finished the usual school course, go away 
from home to enter into business for themselves, 
often in India, or Sumatra, or Ceylon, to learn the 
management of coffee or spice plantations. 

After becoming established, and in receipt of 
means sufficient for the maintenance of a house- 
hold, their thoughts naturally turn toward the 
blooming maidens of “ father-land ;” possibly 
there may be withered blossoins laid carefully 
away, reminders of half-made promises; the lonely 
bachelor dares not wholly trust them, but, follow- 
ing the ways of his forefathers, enters into cor- 
respondence with a friend, gives particulars of 
his position and means to be relied on, and pro- 
poses that careful selection be made among the 
maidens now grown to fair estate of comeliness, 
with perhaps a postscript concerning the “ dot” 
that would be made sure to her, 

This manly confidence meets a ready response 
from the home friend; he does his best for the 
absent one, encloses a photograph of the damsel, 
and all parties await the result—calmly, if. they 
can. 

After the lapse of a few months a second let- 
ter arrives from India; enclosed is a soiled left- 
hand glove and a power of attorney. Without 
loss of time a ceremony takes place, the home 
friend standing for the distant bridegroom, and 
the young woman leaves in the next Indian mail 
steamer for her new home. She leaves all she 
has loved behind, to meet in a strange land new 








conditions of life and happiness. Such a mar- 
riage is as binding as if the bridegroom were act- 
ually present, and it is never repudiated. Should 
either party die before meeting each other, the 
survivor would legally share the property of the 
deceased. 


FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM.* 
By WALTER BESANT, 
Avutuor or * Dorotuy Forster,” “Serv or Bearer,” 


“Tur Worty Went Very Wert Turn,” 
“ALL In A GARDEN Fair,” ro 





CHAPTER XV. 
A NIGHT AND MORNING AT LYME-REGIS, 


\ HEN I read of men possessed by some spir- 

it—that is to say, compelled to go hither 
and thither where, but for the spirit, they would 
hot go, and to say things which they would not 
otherwise have said—I think of our midnight ride 
to Lyme, and of my father then, and of the three 
weeks’ madness which followed. It was some 
spirit—whether of good or evil I cannot say, and 
I dare not so much as to question—which seized 
him. That he hurried away to join the Duke on 
the first news of his landing, without counting 
the cost or weighing the chances, is easy to be un- 
derstood. Like Humphrey, he was led by his 
knowledge of the great numbers who hated the 
Catholic religion to believe that they, like himself, 
would rise with ove accord. He also remembered 
the successful rebellion against the first Charles, 
and expected nothing less than a repetition of 
that success. This 1 knew was what the exiles 
in Holland thought and believed. The Duke, 
they said, was the darling of the people; he was 
the Protestant champion: who would not press 
forward when he should draw the sword? But 
what man in his sober senses would have dragged 
his wife and daughter with him to the godless 
riot of a camp? Perhaps he wanted them to 
share his triumph, to listen while he moved the 
soldiers as that ancient hermit Peter moved the 
people to the Holy Wars? But I know not. He 
said that I was to be, like Jephthah’s daughter, 
consecrated to the Cause of the Lord; and what 
he meant by that I never understood. 

He was so eager to start upon the journey that 
he would not wait a moment. The horses must 
be saddled; we must mount and away. Note 
that they were Sir Christopher’s horses which we 
borrowed ; this also was noted afterward for the 
ruin of that good old man, with other particulars ; 
as that Monmouth’s Declaration was found in the 
house (Barnaby brought it); one of Monmouth’s 
captains, Barnaby Eykin by name, had ridden 
from Lyme to Bradford in order to see him; he 
was a friend of the preacher Dr. Eykin; he was 
grandfather to one of the rebels and grand-uncle 
to another; with many other things. But these 
were enough. 

“Surely, surely, friend,” said Sir Christopher, 
“thou wilt not take wife and daughter? They 
cannot help the Cause; they have no place in a 
camp.” 

“Young men and maidens: one with another. 
Quick! we waste the time.” 

“ And to ride all night, consider, man—all night 
long!” 

“Whatisa night? They will have all eternity 
to rest in.” : 

“He hath set his heart upon it,” said my mo- 
ther. “Let us go; a night’s weariness will not 
do much harm, Let us go, Sir Christopher, with- 
out further parley.” 

“Go, then, in the name of God,” said the old 
man. “Child, give me a kiss,’ “He took me in 
his arms and kissed me on the forehead. ‘Thou 
art, then,” he said, tenderly, “devoted. to the 
Protestant Cause. Why, thou art already prom- 
ised to a Protestant since this morning: forget 
not that promise, child. Humphrey and Barnaby 
will protect thee—and—” 

“Sir,” said Robin, “ by your leave, I alone have 
the right to go with her and to protect her.” 

“Nay, Robin,” I said, “stay here until Sir 
Christopher himself bids thee go. That will be 
very svon. Remember thy promise. We did 
not know, Robin, an hour ago that the promise 
would be claimed so soon. Robin”—for he mur- 
mured—“ I charge thee, remain at home until—” 

“T promise thee, sweetheart.” But he hung his 
head and looked ashamed. 

Sir Christopher, holding my hand, stepped forth 
upon the grass and looked upward into the clear 
sky, where in the transparent twilight we could 
see a few stars twinkling. 

“This, friend Eykin—this, Humphrey,” he said, 
gravely, “is a solemn night for all. No more 
fateful day hath ever come to any of us; no! 
not that day when I joined Hampden’s new regi- 
ment and followed with the army of Lord Essex. 
Granted that we have a righteous cause, we know 
not that our leader hath in him the root of the 
matter. To rise against the King is a most 
weighty matter—fatal if it fail, a dangerous pre- 
cedent if it succeed. Civil war is, of all wars, 
the most grievous; to fight under a leader who 
doth not live after the Laws of God is, methinks, 
most dangerous. The Duke hath lit a toreh which 
will spread flames everywhere—” 

“Tt is the voice of the Lord which calleth us!” 
my father interrupted. ‘“ To-morrow I shall speak 
again to God's Elect.” 

“Sir,” said Humphrey, very seriously, “I pray 
you think not that this enterprise hath been rashly 
entered upon, nor that we depend upon the judg- 
ment of the Duke alone. It is, unhappily, true 
that his life is sinful, and so is that of Lord Grey, 
who hath deserted his lawful wife for her sister. 
But those who have pushed on the enterprise con- 
sider that the Duke is at least a true Protestant. 
They have, moreover, received solid assurances 
of support from every quarter. You have been 
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kept in the dark from the beginning at my own 
earnest request, because, though I knew full well 
your opinion, I would not trouble your peace or 
endanger your person, Suffer us, then, to depart, 
and, for yourself, do nothing ; and keep—oh! sir, 
I entreat you—keep Robin at home until our 
success leaves no room for doubt.” 

“ Go, then—go,” said Sir Christopher. “Ihave 
grievous misgivings that all is not well. But go, 
and Heaven bless the Cause !” 

Robin kissed me, whispering that he would fol- 
low, and that before many days; and so we 
mounted and rode forth, In such hot haste did 
we depart that we took with us no change of 
raiment or any provision for the journey at all, 
save that Barnaby, who, as I afterward found, 
never forgot the provisions, found time to get to- 
gether a small parcel of bread and meat, and a 
flask of Malmsey, with which to refresh our spirits 
later on. We even rode away without any money. 

My father rode one horse and my mother sat 
behind him; then I followed, Barnaby marching 
manfully beside me, and Humphrey rode last. 
The ways are rough, so that those who ride, even 
by daylight, go but slowly; and we, riding be- 
tween high hedges, went much too slowly for my 
father, who, if he spoke atall, cried out impatient- 
ly, “Quicker! quicker! we lose the time.” 

He sat bending over the horse’s head, with 
rounded shoulders, his feet sticking out on either 
side, his long white hair and his ragged cassock 
floating in the wind. In his left hand he carried 
his Bible as a soldier carries his sword; on his 
head he wore the black silk cap in which he daily 
sat at work, He was praying and meditating; 
he was preparing the sermon which he would de- 
liver in the morning. 

Barnaby plodded on beside me; night or day 
made no difference to him, He slept when he 
could, and worked when he must. Sailors keep 
their watch day and night without any difference. 

“It was Sir Christopher that I came after,” he 
told me presently. “ Mr. Dare—who hath since 
been killed by Mr. Fletcher—told the Duke that 
if Sir Christopher Challis would only come into 
camp, old as he is, the country gentlemen of his 
opinions would follow to a man, so cespected is 
he. Well, he will not. But we have his nephew, 
Humphrey; and, if I mistake not, we shall have 
his grandson—if kisses mean anything. So Robin 
is thy sweetheart, sister: thou art indeed a lucky 
girl. And we shall have dad to preach. Well, I 
know not what will happen, but some will be 
knocked o’ the head, and if dad goes in the way of 
knocks— But whatever happens, he will get his 
tongue again—and so he will be happy.” 

“ As for preaching,” he went on, speaking with 
due pauses, because there was no hurry, and he 
was never one of those whose words flow easily, 
“if he thinks to preach daily, as they say was 
done in Cromwell’s time, I doubt if he will find 
many to listen, for by the look of the fellows who 
are crowding into camp they will love the clinking 
of the can better than the division of the text. 
But if he cause his friends to join, he will be 
welcomed; and for devoting his wife and dangh- 
ter, that, sister, with submission, is rank nonsense, 
and the sooner you get out of the camp, if you 
must go there, the better. Women aboard ship 
are bad enough, but in camp they are the devil.” 

“ Barnaby, speak not lightly of the Evil-One.” 

“ Where shall we bestow you when the fighting 
comes? Well, it shall be in some safe place.” 

“Oh, Barnaby! will there be fighting ?” 

“Good lack, child! what else will there be?” 

“ As the walls of Jericho fell down at the blast 
of the trumpet, so the King’s arinies will be dis- 
persed at the approach of the Lord’s soldiers,” 

“That was a long time ago, sister. There is 
now no trumpet-work employed in war, and no 
priests on the march, but plenty of fighting to 
be done before anything is accomplished. — But 
have no fear. The country is rising. They are 
sick at heart already of a Popish King. I say 
not that it will be easy work; but it can be done, 
and it will be done, before we all sit down again.” 

“ And what will happen when it is done?” 

“Truly, I know not. When one King is sent 





| a-packing they put up another, I suppose. My 


father shall have the biggest church in the country 
to preach in; Humphrey will be made physician 
to the new King—nothing less; you shall marry 
Robin, and he shall be made a Duke or a Lord 
at least; and I shall have command of the biggest 
ship in the King’s navy, and go to fight the 
Spaniards, or to trade for negroes on the Guinea 
Coast.” 

“And suppose the Duke should be defeated ¥” 

“Well, sister, if he is defeated it will go hard 
with all of us. Those who are caught will be 
stabbed with a Bridport dagger, as they say. Ask 
not such a question; as well ask a sailor what 
will happen to him if his ship is east away. Some 
may escape in boats and some by swimming, 
and some are drowned, and some are cast upon 
savage shores. Every man must take his chance. 
Never again ask such a question. Nevertheless, 
I fear my father will get his neck as far in the 
noose as I myself. But remember, sister, do you 
and my mother keep snug, Let others earry on 
the rebellion; do you keep snug. For, d’ye see, 
a man takes his chance, and if there should hap- 
pen a defeat and the rout of these country lads, 
I could e’en scud by myself before the gale, and 
maybe get to a seaport, and so aboard and away 
while the chase was hot. 
keep snug, I say, therefore.’ 

The night, happily, was clearand fine. A slight 
breeze was blowing from the northwest, which 
made one shiver, yet it was not too cold. I heard 
the sereech-owl once or twice, which caused me 
to tremble more than the cold. The road, when 
we left the highway, which is not often mended 
in these parts, became a narrow lane full of holes 


But for a woman— 
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and deep ruts, or else a track across open country. 
But Barnaby knew the way. 





It was about ten of the clock when we began 
our journey, and it was six in the morning when 
I suppose there are few women 


i we finished it. 
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who can boast of having taken so long a ride and 
in the night. Yet, strange to say, I felt no desire 
to sleep; nor was I wearied with the jogging of 
the horse, but was sustained by something of the 
spirit of my father. A wonderful thing it seemed 
to me that a simple country maid, such as myself, 
should help in putting down the Catholic King; 
women there have been who have played great 
parts in history—Jael, Deborah, Judith, and Es- 
ther, for example; but that I should be called 
(since then I have discovered that I was not 
called), this, indeed, seemed truly wonderful. 
Then I was going forth to witness the array of a 
gallant army about to fight for freedom and for 
religion, just as they were arrayed forty years be- 
fore, when Sir Christopher was a young man and 
rode among them. 

My brother, this stout Barnaby, was one of 
them; my father was one of them; Humphrey 
was one of them; and in a little while I was very 
sure (because Robin would feel no peace of mind 
if I] was with the insurgents and he was still at 
home) my lover would be with them too, And I 
pictured to myself a holy and serious camp, filled 
with godly sober soldiers listening to sermons and 
reading the Bible, going forth to battle with 
hymns upon their lips, and withal so valiant that 
at their very first onset the battalions of the King 
would be shattered. Alas! any one may guess 
the foolish thoughts of a girl who had no know- 
ledge of the world nor any experience. Yet all 
my life I had been taught that Resistance was at 
times a sacred duty, and that the Divine Right of 
the (so-called) Lord’s Anointed was a vain super- 
stition. So far, therefore, was I better prepared 
than most women for the work in hand. 

When we rode through Sherborne all the folk 
were abed and the streets were empty. From 
Sherborne our way lay through Yetminuster and 
Evershott to Beaminster, where we watered and 
rested the horses, and took some of Barnaby’s 
provisions. The country through which we rode 
was full of memories of the last great war. The 
castle of Sherborne was twice besieged ; once by 
Lord Bedfore, when the Marquis of Hertford held 
it fur the King. That siege was raised; but it 
was afterward taken by Fairfax, with its garrison 
of six hundred soldiers, and was then destroyed, 
so that it is now a heap of ruins; and as for 
Beaminster, the town hath never recovered from 
the great fire when Prince Maurice held it, and 
it is still half in ruins, though the ivy hath grown 
over the blackened walls of the burned houses. 
The last great war, of which I had heard so much! 
And now, perhaps we were about to begin an- 
other, 

It was two o’clock in the morning when we 
dismounted at Beaminster. My mother sat down 
upon a bench and fell instantly asleep. My fa- 
ther walked up and down impatiently, as grudging 
every minute. Barnaby, for his part, made a 
leisurely and comfortable meal, eating his bread 
and meat—of which I had some—and drinking 
his Malmsey with relish, as if we were on a jour- 
ney of pleasure and there was plenty of time for 
leisurely feeding. Presently he arose with a sigh 
(the food and wine being all gone), and said that 
the horses being now rested, we might proceed. 
So le lifted my mother into her seat and we went 
on with the journey, the day now breaking. 

The way, I say, was never tedious to me, for 
I was sustained by the novelty and the strange- 
ness of the thing. Although I had a thousand 
things to ask Barnaby, it must be confessed that 
for one who had travelied so far he had marvellous 
little to tell, I dare say that the deck and cabins 
of a ship are much the same whether she be on 
the Spanish Main or in the British Channel, and 
sailors, even in port, are never an observant race, 
except of weather and so forth. It was strange, 
however, only to look upon him and to mark how 
stout a man he was grown and how strong, and 
vet how he still spoke like the old Barnaby, so 
good-natured and so dull with his book, who was 
daily flogged for his Latin grammar, and bore no 
malice, but prepared himself to enjoy the present 
when the flogging was over, and not to anticipate 
the certain repetition of the flogging on the mor- 
row. He spoke inthe sameslow way, as if speech 
were a thing too precious to be poured out quickly ; 
and there was always sense in what he said (Bar- 
nuby was only stupid in the matter of syntax), 
though he gave me not such answers as ! could 
have wished. However, he confessed, little by 
little, something of his history aud adventures 
When he ran away, it was, as we thought, to the 
port of Bristol, where he presently found a berth 
aa cabin-boy on board a West-Indiaman. In tiis 
enviable post—everybody on board has a cuff or 
a kick or a rope’s-end for the boy—he continued 
for some time. “ But,” said Barnaby, “ you are 
not to think that the rope’s-end was half so bad 
as my father’s rod; nor the captain’s oath so bad 
us my father’s rebuke; nor the rough work and 
hard fare so bad as the Latin syntax.” Being 
so strong, and a hearty, willing lad to boot, he 
was quickly promoted to be an able seaman, when 
there were no more rope’s-endings for him. Then, 
having an ambition above his station, and not 
liking his rude and ignorant companions of the 
fo’k’sle (which is the forepart of a ship, where 
the common sailors sleep and eat), and being so 
fortunate as to win the good graces of the super- 
cargo first and of the captain next, he applied 
his leisure time (when he had any leisure) to the 
method of taking observations, of calculating 
longitudes and latitudes, his knowledge of arith- 
metic having fortunately stuck in his mind longer 
than that of Latin. These things, I understand, 
are of the greatest use to a sailor and necessary 
to an officer, Armed with this knowledge, and 
the recommendation of his superiors, Barnaby 
was promoted from before the mast and became 
what they call a mate, and so rose by degrees, 
until he was at last second captain. But by this 
time he had made many voyages to the West 
Indies, to New York and Baltimore, and to the 
West Coast of Africa, in the service of his owners, 
and, I dare say, had procured much wealth for 

















them, though but little for himself. And being 
at Rotterdam upon his owners’ business, le was 
easily persuaded—-being always a stout Protestant, 
and desirous to strike a blow in revenge for the 
ejection of his father—to engage as second captain 
on board the frigate which brought over the Duke 
of Monmouth and his company, and then to join 
him on his landing. This was the sum of what 
he had to tell me. He had seen many strange 
people, wonderful things, and monsters of the 
deep; Indians, whom the cruelty and avarice of 
the Spaniards have wellnigh destroyed, the sugar 
plantations in the islands, negro slaves, negroes 
free in their own country, sharks and calamaries, 
of which I had heard and read—lhe had seen all 
these things, and still remained (in his mind, I 
mean) as if he had seen nothing. So wonderfully 
made ure some men’s minds that whatever they 
see they are in no way moved, 

I say, then, that Barnaby answered my ques- 
tions, as we rode along, briefly, and as if such 
matters: troubled him not. When I asked him, 
for example, how the poor miserable slaves liked 
being captured and sold and put on board ship 
crowded together for so long a voyage, Barnaby 
replied that he did not know, his business being 
to buy them and carry them across the water, 
and if they rebelled on board ship to shoot them 
down or flog them ; and when they got to Jamaica 
to sell them ; where, if they would not work, they 
would be flogged until they came to a better mind. 
If a man was born a negro, what else, he asked, 
could he expect ? 

There was one question which I greatly desired 
to ask him, but dared not. It concerned the wel- 
fare of his soul. Presently, however, Barnaby 
answered that question before I put it. 

** Sister,” he said, “ my mother’s constant afflie- 
tion concerning me, before I ran away, was as to 
the salvation of my soul, And truly, that seems 
to me so difficult a thing to compass (like navi- 
gation to an unknown port over an unknown sea 
set evetywhere with hidden rocks and liable to 
sudden gusts) that I cannot understand how a 
plain man can ever succeed in it. Wherefore it 
comforted me mightily after I got to sea to learn 
on good authority that there is another way, 
which, compared with my father’s, is light and 
easy. In short, sister, though he knows it not, 
there is one religion for lands-folk and another 
for sailor-folk. A sailor (everybody knows) can- 
not get so much as a sail bent without cursing 
and swearing—this, which is desperately wicked 
ashore, counts for nothing at all afloat; and so 
with many other things; and the long and the 
short of it is that if a sailor does his duty, fights 
his ship like a man, is true to his owners, and 
faithful to his messmates, it matters not one straw 
whether he hath daily sworn great oaths, drunk 
himself (whenever he went ashore) as helpless 
as a log, and kissed a pretty girl whenever his 
good-luck gave him the chance—which does, in- 
deed, seldom come to most sailors’—he added 
this with a deep sigh—* TI say, sister, that for 
such a sailor, when his ship goes down with him, 
or when he gets a grape-shot through his vitals, 
or when he dies of fever, as happens often enough 
in the hot climates, there is no question as to the 
safety of his soul, but he goes straight to heaven. 
What he is ordered to do when he gets there,” 
said Barnaby, “ T cannot say ; but it will be some- 
thing, I doubt not, that a sailor will like to do. 
Wherefore, sister, you can set my mother’s heart 
—poor soul !—quiteat rest on this important mat- 
ter. You can tell her that you have conversed 
with me, and that I have that very same inward 
assurance of which my father speaks so much 
and at such length. The very same assurance it 
is—tell her that. And beg her to ask me no 
questions upon the matter.” 

“ Well, Barnaby; but art thou sure—” 

“It is a heavenly comfort,” he replied, before 
I had time to finish, “ to have such an assurance. 
For why? A man that hath it doth never more 
trouble himself about what shall happen to him 
after he is dead. Therefore he goes about his 
duty with an easy mind; and so, sister, no n. re 
upon this head if you love me and desire peace 
of mind for my mother.” 

So nothing more was said upon that subject 
then or afterward, A sailor to be exempted by 
right of his calling from the religion of the 
landsman! ’Tis a strange and dangerous doc- 





trine. But if all sailors believe it, yet how ean 
it be? This question, I confess, is too high for 
me. And as for my mother, I gave her Barna- 


by’s message, begging her at the same time not 
to question him further. And she sighed, but 
obeyed. 

Presently Barnaby asked me if we had any 
money. ‘ 

I had none, and I knew that my mother could 
have but little. Of course my father never had 
any. I doubt if he had possessed a single penny 
since his ejection. 

“Well,” said Barnaby, “I thought to give my 
money to mother. But I now perceive that if 
she has it she will give it to dad; and if he has 
it, he will give it all to the Duke for the Cause— 
wherefore, sister, do you take it and keep it, not 
for me, but to be expended as seemeth you best.” 
He lugged out of his pocket a heavy bag. “Here 
is all the money I have saved in ten years. Nay, 
I am not as some sailors, one that cannot keep 
a penny in purse, but must needs fling all away, 
Here are two hundred and fifty gold - pieces. 
Take them, sister. Hang the bag round thy 
neck, and never part with it, day or night. 
And say nothing about the money either to 
mother or to dad, for he will assuredly do with it 
as I have said, : 
wilt want it.” 

Two hundred and fifty gold- pieces! Was it 
possible that Barnaby could be so rich? I took 
the bag and hung it round my waist—not my 
neck—by the string which he had tied about the 
neck, and as it was covered by my mantle, no- 
body ever suspected that I had this treasure. In 
the end, as you shall hear, it was useful. 






A time may come when thou 
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It was now broad daylight, and the sun was 
up. As we drew near Bridport there stood a 
man in the road armed with a halberd. 

“Whither go ye, good people ?”” he asked. 

“Friend,” said Barnaby, flourishing his oaken 
staff, “we ride upon our own business. Stand 
aside, or thou mayest henceforth have no more 
business to do upon this earth !” 

“ Ride on, then—ride on,” he replied, standing 
aside with great meekness. This was one of the 
guards whom they posted everywhere upon the 
roads in order to stop the people who were flock 
ing to the camp. In this way many were sent 
back, and many were arrested on their way to 
join Monmouth. 

Now, us we drew near to Bridport, the time be- 
ing about four o'clock, we heard the firing of 
guns and a great shouting. 

“They have begun the fighting,” said Barna 
by. “I knew it would not be long a-coming.’ 

It was, in fact, their first engagement, when 
the Dorsetshire Militia were driven out of Brid- 
port by the Duke’s troops, and there would have 
been a signal victory at the very outset but for 
the cowardice of Lord Grey, who ran away with 
the horse. 

Well, it was a strange and a wonderful thing 
to think that at hand were men killing 
each other on the Sabbath; yea, and some lying 
wounded on the roads; and that civil war had 
again begun, 

“Let us push on,” said Humphrey, ‘out of 
the way of these troops. They are but country 
lads all of them. If they retreat they will run; 
and if they run they will be seized with a panic, 
and will run all the way back to Lyme, trampling 
on everything that is in the road.” 

This was most excellent advice, which we 
followed, taking an upper track which brought 
us into the high-road a mile or so nearer Char 
mouth. 

I do not think there can be anywhere a finer 
road than that which runs from Charmouth to 
Lyme. It runneth over high hills 
above the sea which rolls far below, and some- 
times above a great level inland plain, the name 
of which I have forgotten. The highest of the 
hills is called Golden Cap; the reason why was 
plainly shown this morning when the sky was 
clear and the sun was shining from the south- 
east full upon this tall pico. When we got into 
this road we found it full of young fellows, lusty 
and well conditioned, all marching, running, 





close 


sometimes 


walking, shouting, and singing, on their way to 
join Monmouth. Some were adorned with flow- 
ers, some wore the blue favor of the Duke, some 
had cockades in their hats, and some again were 
armed with musket or with sword; some carried 
pikes, some knives tied on to long poles, some 
had nothing but thick cudgels, which they bran- 
dished valiantly. At sight of these brave fel- 
lows my father lifted his head and waved his 
hand, erying, “A Monmouth! a Monmouth! Fol- 
low me, brave lads !’—just as if he had been a 
captain encouraging his men to charge. 

The church of Lyme standeth high upon the 
cliff which faces the sea; it is on the eastern 
side of the town, and before you get to the 
church, on the way from Charmouth, there is a 
broad field also on the edge of the cliff. It was 
this field that was the first camp of Monmouth’s 
men. There were no tents for the men to lie in, 
but there were wagons filled, I suppose, with 
munitions of war ; booths where 
things were sold, such as hot sausages fried over 
a charcoal fire, fried fish, lobsters, and periwin- 
kles, cold bacon and pork, bread, cheese, and 
such like, and barrels of beer and cider on wood- 
en trestles. The men were haggling for the food 
and drink, and already one or two seemed fud- 
dled. Some were exercising in the use of arms; 
some were dancing, and some singing. And no 
thought or respect paid at all to the Sabbath. 
Oh, was this the pious and godly camp which I 
had expected ? 

“Sister,” said Barnaby, “this is a godly and 
religious place to which the wisdom of dad hath 
brought thee. Perhaps he meaneth thee to lie 
in the open like the lads.” 

“Where is the Duke?” asked my father, look- 
ing wrathfully at these revellers and Sabbath 
breakers. 

“The Duke lies at the George Inn,” said Bar- 
naby. “I will show the way.” 

In the blue parlor of the George the Duke was 
at that time holding a council. There were dif- 
ferent reports as to the Bridport affair. Already 
it was said that Lord Grey was unfit to lead the 
horse, having been the first to run away; and 
some said that the militia were driven out of the 
town ina panic, and some that they made a stand 
and that our men had fled. I know not what was 
the truth, and now it matters little, except that 
the first action of our men brought them little 
honor. When the council was finished, the Duke 
sent word that he would receive Dr. Challis (that 
was Humphrey) and Dr. Comfort Eykin. 

So they were introduced to the presence of his 
Grace, and first my father—as Humphrey told 
me—fell into a kind of ecstasy, praising God for 
the landing of the Duke, and foretelling such 
speedy victory as would lay the enemies of the 
country at his feet. He then drew forth a roll 
of paper in which he had set down, for the infor- 
mation of the Duke, the estimated number of the 
disaffected in every town of the south and west 
of England, with the names of such as could be 
trusted not only to risk their own bodies and 
estates in the Cause, but would stir up and en- 
courage their friends. There were so many on 
these lists that the Duke’s eyes brightened as he 
read them. 

“Sir,” 


there were 
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he said, “if these reports can be de- 
pended upon we are indeed made men. Whit is 
your opinion, Dr, Challis ?” 

“My opinion, sir, is that these are the names 
of friends and well-wishers; if they see your 
Grace well supported at the outset, they will flock 
in; if not, many of them will stand aloof.” 





\ 


“Will Sir Christopher join me?” 
Duke. 

“No, sir; he is now seventy-five years of age.” 

The Duke turned away. Presently he returned 
to the lists, and asked many more questions. 

“Sir,” said my father at length, “ I have given 
you the names of all that I know 
affected to the Protestant cause ; 


asked thi 


vho are well 
they are those 
who have remained faithful to the ejected Minis- 
ters, Many a time have I secretly preached to 
them. One thing is wanting: the assurance that 
your Grace will bestow upon us liberty of cor 
science and freedom of worship ; 
one move hand or foot.” 


else will not 

“Whi,” said the Duke, “for what other pur- 
pose am I come? Assure them, good friend— 
assure them in my name; make the most solemn 
pledge that is in your power and in mine.” 

“In that case, sir,” said my father, “I will at 
once write letters with my own hand to the breth 
ren everywhere. There 
try lads who will carry the letters by ways where 
they are not likely to be a and searched 
And now, sir, I pray your leave to preach to these 
your They are at present 
swearing, and breaking the Sabbath > can 
paign, which should be begun with prayer and 
humiliation for the sins of the country, hath been 
begun with many deadly sins, with merriment, 
and with fooling. 
them.” 

“ Preach, by all means,” said the Duke. “ You 
shall have the parish church. I that 
my business will not suffer me to have the edifi 


are Mhany honest coun 


rested 





soldiers 





nk 


Suffer me, the h, to preach to 


fear, sir, 


cation of your sermon, but I hope that it will tend 


to the soberness and earnestness of my men. 
Forgive them, sir, for their lightness of heart. 
They are for the most part young. Encourage 
them by promises rather than by rebuke. And 


so, sir, for this occasion, farewell !” 

In this way my father obtained the wish of his 
heart, and preached once more in a chureh be 
fore the people, who were the young soldiers ol 
Monmouth’s army. 

I did not hear that because I 
asleep. It was in tones of thunder that fa- 
ther preached tothem. He spoke of the old war, 
and the brave deeds that their 


sermon, was 


my 


fathers had done 
the Now, 
as then, the victory should be theirs, if they ea 
ried the spirit of faithfulness into batt He 
warned them of their sins, sparing none ; and, in 
the end, he concluded with such a denunciatior 
of the King as made all who heard it, and had 
been taught to regard the King’s Majesty as sa 
cred, open their mouths and gape upon each oth 
er; for then, for the first time, they truly under 
stood what it was that they were engaged to do 
While my father waited to see the Duke, Bat 
naby went about looking for a lodging. The 
town is small, and the houses were all filled, but 
he presently found a cottage (call it rather a hut) 
on the shore beside the Cobb, whe 
of an extravagant payment 


under Cromwell; theirs was victory 


re, on promise 


» the 


fisherman’s wife 
consented to give up her bed to my mother and 
myself. Before the was concluded, I 
had laid myself down upon it and was sound 


asleep. 


bargain 


Sol slept the whole day, tho igh outside there 
was such a trampling on the beach, such a land 
ing of stores and creaking of chains, as might 
have awakened the seven sleepers. But me no 
thing could awaken. 

In the evening I woke up refreshed. My mo 
ther was already awake, but for weariness could 
not move out of her chair. The good woman of 
the cottage, a kindly soul, brought me rough 
food of some kind with a drink of water—the 
army had drunk up all the milk, eaten all the 
cheese, the butter, the eggs, and the pork, beef, 
and mutton in the place. And then Humphrey 
came and asked if 1 would go with him into the 
town to see the soldiers. So I went, and glad I 
But, Lord! that 
it was the Sabbath evening; for the main street 
of Lyme was full of men swaggering with long 


was to see the sight. to think 


swords at their sides, and some with spears— 
feathers in their hats and pistols stuck in their 
belts—all were talking loud, as, I am told, is the 
custom in of Outside the 
George there was a barrel on a stand, and vend 


a camp soldiers 
ers and drawers ran about with cans fetching and 
carrying the liquor for which the men continual 
ly ealled. Then at the door of the George there 
appeared the Duke himself, with his following of 


gentlemen, All rose and huzzaed while the Duke 
came down the steps and turned toward the 


camp outside the town. 

I saw his face very well as he passed. In- 
deed, I saw him many times afterward, and | 
declare that my heart sank when first I gazed 
upon him as he stood upon the steps of the 
George Inn. For on his face, p! 
the sadness of coming ruin. 


iin to read, was 
I suy | knew from 
that moment what would be his end. Nay, I am 
no prophetess, nor am I a witch, to know before 
hand the counsels of the Almighty; yet the Lord 
hath permitted by certain signs the future to 
become apparent to those who know how to read 
them. In the Duke of Monmouth the signs were 
a restless and uneasy eye, an air of preoceupa 
tion, a trembling mouth, and a hesitating man 


hs 


ner. There was in him nothing of the conti 
dence of one who knows that fortune is about 
to smile upon him. This, 1 say, was my first 


thought about the Duke, and the first thought is 
prophecy. 

There sat beside the benches a secretary, or 
clerk, who took down the names of 
The Duke stopped and looked on 


recruits 
A young man 
in a sober suit of brown, in appearance different 


from the country lads, was giving in his name 


* Daniel Foe, your Grace,” said the clerk, look 
ing up. “He is from London.” 
“From London,” the Duke repeated. “T have 


many friends in London. I expect them shortly 
Thou art a worthy lad, and deservest encourage 
ment.” So he passed on his way. 


[tO BE CONTINUED.) 
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“MY FATHER LIFTED HIS HEAD AND WAVED HIS HAND, CRYING, ‘A MONMOUTH! A MONMOUTH!” 
{See Besanr’s Seriat Story, “ For Fairn anp Freepom,” on Page 598.] 
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Fig. 2.—Lace Croak.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For description see Supplement. 


WORK ON GLOVES. 


N industry affording employment to many hundreds 

. of women in their own homes is surely a boon, 
even though but little time can be given to it by per 
sons whose households are comfortably cared for by 
themselves. 

Earlier in the manufacture of gloves the finishing of 
the fingers and setting in the thumbs were wholly hand 
work ; nowadays a neat little machine is the ready help- 
er, accomplishing much more in a given time. Hun- 
dreds of pairs are taken from the manufactory to re- 
mote inland town and villages, to matrons and unmar- 
ried women, who are glad enough to earn thus easily 
the pin-money needed for the small accessories of the 
toilette ; it also reconciles the young women to remaining 
at home and helping about the house and farm, instead of 
strolling off to new and strange cities in search of em- 
ployment. 


Fig. 1.—Lace Croak.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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AUTUMN CLOAK. 
For description see Supplement. 


Another set of workers put linings 
into winter gloves, still others have as 
their special business to welt the tops 
at the wrists, while still another com- 
pany add buttons or clasps as the 
case may be. 

Then the gloves are stretched with 
ordinary glove-stretchers, after which 
they are put on heated steel hands, 
and when smooth and well shaped 
are numbered, and lastly put into bun- 
dles and boxed. 





Fig. 2.—Frock ror Girt From 9 TO 
11 Years ovp.—Back.—[For Front 
see Page 593.] 

For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No, VIII., Figs. 32-41. 


A SUCCESSFUL SEVEN- 
TEENTH-CENTORY ARTIST. 
\ ARIA VAN OOSTERWYCK 

was, it is said, a favorite pupil 
of her distinguished teacher, John 
David de Heem, and no wonder, since 
through subtle sympathy, difficult to 
express in words, there sprang up a 
harmony of feeling such as cannot 
manifest itself except through pencil 
or brush. After some years of grave 
and earnest study with the master- 
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Fig. 2.—Prasant CLoak.—Back.— [See Fig. 1 ] 


For description see Supplement. 


mind of De Heem, the pupil brought out pictures reflect- 
ing great credit upon herself, and that were no less a 
tribute to faithful instruction 

The pictures of fruits, flowers, and still-life by Maria 
Van Oosterwyck found ready entrance to many choice 
collections, and soon commissions reached her from no 
bility and crowned heads. 

The Emperor Leopold was so satisfied with one he 
had ordered that he presented the fair artist with por- 
traits of himself and his Empress set with diamonds 

Louis XIV., Augustus [., and William IIL were also 
her patrons; for them no other hand could so effective 
ly arrange and touch to perfect bloom painted flowers 
as hers, and her fruits were as if the sun’s warm 
rays had but the moment before mellowed them to lus 
cious perfection. Only in galleries of Venice and Flot 
ence can her works now be found In 1698 died this 
distinguished painter, who was also a woman of great 
intelligence and rare culture 


MT TT i 


| Win mn 





Fig. 1.—Perasant Croax.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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USEFUL RECIPES. 

Frenou Tart.—Take four round sponge-cakes baked 
in plates to be about an inch thick. Between these 
piled one on top of the other, place a lay- 
er of preserves, cach one of a different sort, but be 
sure to have strawberries for the top layer. Then 
cover the whole cake, top and sides, w ith a thick icing 
made of one pound of confectioner’s sugar and three 


cakes, 


well-beaten whites of egg, with a flavoring of vanilla, 
rose, or lemon, as you fancy. Place the iced cake | 
near the fire until the icing is dry, but the cake must 


not be again put into the oven, 

CoLoRines TO STAIN JeLiirs, lors, evo.—Pokeber- 
ithered before frost, and made into jelly likeany 
other fruit, furnish the best pink we know of. For a 

rautiful red, boil fifteen grains of cochineal, finely 
po owdert d, with adram and a half of cream of tartar, 
na half-pint of water, very slowly half an hour; 
add in boiling a bit of alum the size of a pea, or use 
beet-root sliced and soaked ina very little water. For 
white,nse almonds, blanched and finely powdered, with 
a little drop of water; or usecream., For yellow, us 
yolks of egg, or a bit of saffron steeped in the liquor 
and squeezed. The flower of the crocus may also be 
used for this purpose, as it has no taste. For green, 
pound spinach leaves or beet leaves, express the juice 
and boil it in a teacup set in a saucepan of water to 
take off the rawness. 


ries 





RICH PROSPECTS. 

Travellers returning from the rich areas pen 
etrated by the Chicago & North-Western oe | 
of Railways make marvellous reports concerning 
the wonderful promise of abundant harvests to 
be gathered throughout that entire region. 
In order to afford to all interested persons 
ilar demonstration of the productive capacity 
of Western farms, the Chicag and North-West- 
Railway Co. arranging for a series of 
Harvest Excursions to the agricultural and graz- 
regions of Iowa, Minnesota, Dakota, Nebraska, 
and Wyoming, when very low rates and liberal 


oc 





is 


erm 





ing 


facilities will be accorded to all who desire to 
see for themselves the fertile and boundless 
domain made available to settlement by the 


North-Western Line 
Information in fullest detail will be furnished, 
upon application, by E. P. Witson, General Pas- 
or Agent, Chicago & North-Western Railway, 
Chicago.—[ Adv. } 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs. Winstow's Syrup for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. 25 cents a bottle.—{Adv.]} 


Sooruine 





Bernetr's Cocoatnx allays irritation, removes dan- 
druff, and invigorates the action of the capillaries in 
the highest degree.—[ Adv.) 





Tur superiority of Burnerr’s Fiavorine Extraors 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.-(Ad.] 





ADVE R TISHMAN T'S 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Bredktast Cocos. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, .\rrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
jadmirably adapted for invalids as 
# well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
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"POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordivuary kinds, and cannot be sold in compe- 
tition with the multitude of low-test, short-weight 
aluin or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
Baktne Pownrr Co., 106 Wall St., 


PIN\PLES 


Bracknugans, Rev, Roven, and Ory 
Skin prevented or cnred by that great- 
est of all Skin Beautifiers, the 


CUTICURA SOAP. 


Produces the loveliest, whitest, clear- 
est skin, and softest hands. Abso- 
Iutely pure, delicately medicated, 
— itely perfume d, astonishingly 
effective, it is simply incomparable 
as a Skin Soap and for the Toilet, 
Bath, and Nursery. Sale greater 
than that of all other medicated toilet soaps in the 
world. Sold thronghout the world, 

Porrer Dit vue & Curemicat Co., Boston, T 
Send for “How to Purify and Beautify the 


“CLEANFAST” FAST BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 
FEF P. Robinson Dye. 


We guarantee an abso- 
jutely clean,fast color,which 
will improve on washing, 

1nd unsurpassed wearing 
qualities. 

None genuine without our 
trade-mark on each pair. 
Send for price-list. 


A marvel of purity, 


N.Y. 


{ovat 






J. 8. A. 
Skin.” 





SATi® 
agi 
TRADE MARK. 


The Cleanfast Hosiery Co., 
2 West 14th St., N.Y. 
107 State St., Chicago. 


S‘PiCOANUT 


HEALTHFUL, Nu;RiTIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 


For PU PUDDING 3S,PIESanoCAKES. 
by best Housekeepers. In pound and 
“a gan os oe kages. Ask your Grocer for it. 
sample free on request 


CROFT “4g ALLEN, PHILADELPHIA. 








Remington 


STANDARD 


Typewriter 


Norr.-Our unqualified challenge for atest of all Writing Machines remains unaccepted. Send for copy if interested. 

WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y.; Boston, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Wash- 
jneton, D. C.; Baltimore, Md.: Chicago, Ill. ; St. Louis, Mo.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
St. Paul, Minn.; Kansas City, Mo.; Denver, Col.; London, England. 










Chating, Rashes, 





ett SENSE 


Thousands now in use (3. 
descriptive circular, FERRIS BROS.,M 
CHICAGO, ILL 


‘or counteracting the irritating effects of 
Itching, 





Naot ~e wher my eter and 


CORSET 
WAISTS 


i - apny t pu 
Sabre by by {EAGING. oy TANKERS ever everswers recone da 


New York. 
WHOLESALE WESTER ACENTS. 











‘poteined Perspiration, 
etc., 








Is unequatied by any other remedy. 
PACKER'S TAR SOAP is sold by Draggists. 


iv oe 








Its daily use insures ‘smooth, cae skin, with | improved tint and texture. 
25 cents. 


Sample, 4 cents if Bazar is mentioned. 


THE PACKER M’F’G CO., 100 Fulton Street, New York. 


49 West St., Boston. | 





~~ 


over thirty years. They 
Beware of imitations 
Ask for ALLCOCK?S and 


you to accept a substitute. 


let 


‘AN “OAV WI9 AVON 
‘300.58 WIPE ISPAL FC 





THE SKELETON BANG ‘(Patented Nov. 1 


the greatest comfort of the age, elegant, natural, and | 


15, 1887), 


durable, for sale 
upward. Infringers will be duly prosecuted. 

The most beautiful SWITCHES, naturally wavy or 
straight, all long convent hair, from $5 upward; not 
our own make, from $1.50 upward. 

GRAY AND WHITE HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
the finest and largest assortment in the country, at 
prices below those of any other house. 

Hair cutting and curling by best French artists. Sham- 
pooing, tbe the the ERS ti aa 


sPpALD IN C's 


PREPARED 


GLUE. 


The Famous Adhesive of the World. 
Warranted seven times the strength 
of any other liquid glue. 

It holds like a vise. It mends everything. 
THE STANDARD FOR THIRTY YEARS. 
2-ounce bottle, 25 cents with brush. 


Sold Everywhere. 


A PERFECT SOAP. 


ever produced. Exceeding- 
the skin, and gives a clear, 
Beautiful Complexion. 
If yourdruggist does notkeep 











it send 6c. for sample cake. 
| 4 A. H. COBB, Boston, Mass, 





DR. DUVAL’S SUPERFLUOUS 


HAIR DESTROYER. 


Approved by Eminent Physicians. 
A French preparation, "ye harm- 
less to the skin and Us 
drugs; specially raed iw! for  ianien” use ; 
highly perfumed ; never fails to permanent- 
ly remove the hair ; put ° in plain pockets 
rice, 





FACE in tne "7 of a sealed letter. 
5 fil.oo packet. Sold by Druggists 
f cbanet get it at your druggist we 
will send it by mail on receipt of price. 
ARMS WILLIAMSON &_ CO. 
0| 71 Park Place, New York. 


ELLMUTH Ladies’ College, London, Ont., Canada, 
Has few equals and no superior in America. 
Highest Culture, Art, Music, Literature, 
Elocution. Cost 
moderate. 


Climate exceptionally healthy. 
For circular, address 
REV. E. N. ENGLISH, M.A., Principal. 





have never 





ALLCOCHK’S POROUS PLASTERS have been 





at this establishment only, from $3 | 


| musicians and eminent teachers comprise the 


| 


| 





Most valuable toilet luxury | 


A ly beneficial in its effects on | 


in use for 


failed to do all that is claimed for 


them, and can always be depended upon. 
and do not be deceived by misrepresentation. 
no explanation or solicitation induce 


READY FOR USE 
REQUIRE ONLY WARMING 





GREEN TURTLE TERRAPIN 
CHICKEN -MULLIGATAWNY 
MOCK TURTLE OX TAIL 
CONSOMME -FRENCH BOUILLON 
TOMATO BEAN -PEA 
JULIENNE PRINTANIER 
MUTTON BROTH: BEEF 
VEGETABLE OKRACUMBO 


, SN GLASS OR IN CANS. 
SERVED OW ALL PULLMAN BUFFET CARS. 


END US 12 CTS.IN STAMPS WE WILL SEND 
‘YOU PREPAID A SAMPLE CAN YouR CHOICE. 


Sold by PARK &O8Dand BEST GhOcERS. » 











METROPOLITAN CONSERVATORY OF 
21 East 14th Street, New York. 
The most Select Musical School in the United States. 
Exceptional advantages: Voice, Piano-forte, Organ, 
Violin, Harmony, and the Languages. Successful 
Fac- 
ulty — all actually employed at the Conservatory 
Prominent among them are: Dupiey Buok, ALwert 
K. Parsons, and Hanky Rowe Sueu.ey. Applicants 
without musical talent not accepted. Send for 50-page 
circular, H. W. GREENE, General Manager. 
Cc. B. HAWLEY, Musical Director. 


MUSIC, 





ap 540) od a LINEN FLOSS: 
I dad See On 0). oD) 
GERMAN CORD 
ARGARREN ART THREAD 
564) Qe W /s1,08)/b) 40 
BY MAIL FOR 25 © 
J RLEESONe C2 
36/ BroadwayNY —BoO. 


A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 


Mrs. Shaw’s Moth and Freckle Lotion, in connection 
with her Liver and Compiexion Pills, will positively 
cure moth-patches, freckles, pimples, &c., in ten days. 
Warranted not to injure the skin. Call or address. Mrs. 
L. K. SHAW, 177 East 122d St., N.Y. All Druggists. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


WHITE TAR SOAP 


| Has no equal in preventing and curing Skin Diseases. 
Ask for it. Drog and Dry-Goods Stores. 
THE WHITE TAR CO., 125 Warren Street, N. Y. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, Established 1875. 


vg HELEN 
CKER, 825 Broadway, New? York 


B 
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SEPTEMBER 8, 1888. 


HARPER’ 





BARBOUR’ Ss 





IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETIIER FOR 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANOY WORK, 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


PEERLESS DYES Ar3i2s.0222: 
DR. WARNER’S 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR, 


Made of pure Camel’s Hair 
Felate Mm italsmy-Woi-tae-lif-la Men dele) Bm 

It is the best Underwear made 

Tate dal: Maclol-tarellla-le)i-m 

It is free from all dye. 

Te ali males a iaateche: Maal: -) 410m 

it has special electric prop- 
erties. 


|| an t-te Bo ed clot diel a! 
colds, catarrh. 
tism and malaria. 

Manufactured in all styles for Men 

Women and Children. 

leading merchants. 








against 
rheuma- 


For sale by all 
Catalogue, with 

lication 

Warner Bro’s, 359 Broadway, N. Y, 


Branch, 257 State St. 


prices, sent on ap} 


. Chicago. 

~ ENGLISH & AMERICAN 

Wilton & Brussels 
CARPETS 


HALLS & STAIRS. 
OF ALL WIDTHS, IN SPECIAL, EXCLUSIVE 


DESIGNS, NOT SHOWN BY ANY OTHER 
HOUSE. 

JOHN F. ORNE, 
904 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, | 


Correspondence Invited. 


FRENCH 
DRESSING 


08 


LADIES’ & CHILDREN'S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
HIGHEST AWARD WHEREVER 
EXHIBITED. 

None Genuine without Paris Medal 
on every Bottle, 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 








The Fashionable Parisian Dressmakers | 


will only admit for the perfect fit of their bodies the 
corsets of the firm of 


DE VERTUS SCURS, 
12 RUE AUBER, PARIS. 
The corset “ANNE D’AUTRICHE,” improved 
for the fashions of this year 
The corset “INFANT E,’’ the 
indispensable for afternoon dresses 
The corset ‘* CEINTURE RECENTE, ” the 
highest expression of elegance and comitort 
Ladies need not be present at the measurement to 
obtain a perfect fit. It is sufficient to apply for a 
notice giving all necessary information, to obtain a 


perfect corset. 


Pecx's Parent Improvep Cusnionrp 
Eas Daums Perfectly Restore 
the Hearing, and perform the 
work of the natural drum. _ Invisi- 
ble, comfortable and alwaysin posi- 
tion. Conversation, music, even 
N whispers heard distinctly. Send for 
9 illustrated book with testimonials, 
FREE Address F. HISCOX, 853 
F.ouaway, New York. Mention this paper. 


TO STOU T LADIES. 


GRACEFUL Figure RESTORED. OBESITY | CURES. 
“ A truly wonderful discovery.”’—Rev 

for Book showing HOW TO ACT. Sent ‘een = 
Address EDW’D LYNTON, 19 Park Place, New York. 


newest creation, 











You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


BEA ~ UTY 


alec ea 
RESTORED 
Gey thes 
J? CuricurRa 
D Remedies. 


_™) 
a bpte ve IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
oe comparable to the Curiouna Remepies in their 
marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, and 
beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, dix- 
figuring, itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of the 
skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 

Curioura, the great Skin Cyre, and Cutiocra Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from-it, ex- 
ternally, and Cuttoura Resoiven'r, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curioura, 50c.; Rrsot- 
VENT, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the Porrer Dre 
anv Cuemtoat Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “* How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 


= Pimples, blackheads, 





a skin prevented by Curtovra Soar. “Ga 


Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses instantly 
relieved by the Cutiovea Anti-Pain Paster, 
the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 





CLUMBIA 
BICYCLES . 

Dil RICYCLES 
om \TANDEMS 


GUARDITEED- HIGHEST GRADE 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE: FREE 
—= Pope Mra.Co. 

79 FRANKLIN ST- BOSTON 


BRancH| ||!2 WARREN ST. NEW YORK 
Houses |j 291 WABASH AVE.CHICAGO 





ON RECEIPT OF 


JONLY |) GENTS “: 


The finest Me: at- Flav oring Stock. 














USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
| Beef Tea,Sauces,and Made Dishes. 


| 





EXTRACT of MEAT 


N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 

Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 

LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MKAT CO., L't’'d, London, 


ideal Hair Curler. 


oes not burn or soll the hair or hands. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUG AND TOILET GooDS DEALERS. 

SAMPLE, POSTPAID, 50 CENTS. 
G.L. THOMPSON, Mfr.. 86 Market St.. CHICAGO. 


Dent T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 




















=: ves Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
MN» ba P t » Rash, and Skin dis: 
acu very blemish on beauty, 
= . 2 detection. It has stood 
a —| 
x= ih) the tes at 30 vears, and is so harm 
\ => less we taste it to be 
} -—F SS sure it is properly 
iat made Accept no 
| a = counterfeit of similar 
Ss name. Dr, L. A. Say 


ersaid toa lady of the 
haut-ton (a patient); | 
= you ladies will 


Drngiione and Faney- 

Goods Dealers in the 

U. S., Canadas, and 

Enrope. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, crews ter, 48 Bond St., ranring 
through to main office, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 


agents easily make 20 weekly, with MM 
VALOon’s new patented spec iaity for LapiEs 
Useful, dainty, unique ! Sellsat sight; ofter 
2or3in one house. EVERY LADY NEEDS IT. Ba 
_sample & terms address EUGENE I’r ARL, 23 Un10N SQ., N.Y 


: EDORADRESSSHEU 


EST INTHE WORLD 


R 0c 


Piso’ 8 : Remedy ue Catarth i is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


wnt 1 bpd 





ORE.M® | SAMPLE PA 

















mesicts or sent by mail. 
Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 





chapped and oily “a | 





S Bz IZAR. 


TH Oo MSON’ Ss 
CELEBRATED 


Glove-Fitting 





HAVE 





MAKE. 
MORE 
THAN EVER. 
A PERFECT FIT 
GUARANTEED. 
» THREE LENGTHS, 
Short, Medium, and 
Extra Long. 
STWELVE GRADES. 
ey we Ty Highest Awards Granted. 
THE BEST Nt pet ANP © HEAPEST 
FOR QUALITY 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


| THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., New York, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


DRY GOODS "20H NeW vor, 


mst ouenrrava’ ™ LOWEST PRICES 


Silks, Dress Goods, Laces, Embroideries, 
and Underwear, Gloves, Ribbons, Shoes, &c 
assortment, at prices unusually low. 

Fall and Winter Catalogue (now in press) sent on 
application. 





Hosiery, 
-, in large 


Le Boutillier yi 23d 
street, 


Brothers, 


NEW YORK. 


RARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 








and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it, 
D.S8S.WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. Second St., Phil., Pa. 





We have engaged for the coming season the 
| most popular and best known writers in 

America to write Expressly for our col- 
umns, original copyrighted matter. 


Elizabeth Stuart Pheips, 
Josiah Alien’s Wife, 
Mary J. Holmes, 
Marion Harland, 
Rose Terry Cooke, 
Will Carleton, 
Robert J. Burdette, 
Eliza R. Parker, 
Kate Upson Clarke, 
Mrs. John Sherwood; 
Florine Thayer McCray, 
Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, 


wg 





thing new and original. Edited by an expert 


difficulty in working them 


Hints on Home Dressmaking — 


Society, 


your rammar. 








B ETWEEN 

Lonisville, In- 
cinnati,and all 
Florida and 
South. 





TAKETHE 


Tiamat cine WON N mr 


| wintercities of 

the 
Send stamp for Tourists’ Guide. 

EK. O. MeCsowatem,' Gen. Pass. Agent, Chicago. 


“AGENTS WANTED 


to take subscriptions for 


LIBRARY OF 


UNIVERSAL ADVENTURE. 


Compiled and Edited by 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELiS, 


and 
THOMAS SERGEANT PERRY. 
Address 


Illustrations. 1044 Pages. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin: Square, New York. 
oe DR. SYKE’S Be 


SURE CURE CATARRH 


| 
| Has cured sce cases pronounced hopeless b; 
cians. Send Lo de Book **© ommon Nense aike> 
and n onials. ey will convin 
| Pr. SYKES oi RE ri RE ¢ C0., 330 Race St.. Cincinnati. Ohio. 
Established, Chicago, 1870, Moved to Cincinnati, 1888 









Profuse 











NEVER. 


| 
POPULAR | 


| 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fally tested | 


By Emma M. Hooper 
Instructive articles on ‘How to Appear Well in | Handsomely printed on fine paper 
" “How to Talk Well and Improve | 


subscribers already? Why not MAKE IT A MILLION? 
40 0 0 00 To introduce it into a million families we offer the PHILADELPHIA 4 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


AND PRACTICAL HOUSEKEEPER 


FROM NOW to JANUARY, [889 


Four aaa of this year, 


Christine Terhune Herrick. 


Artistic mr por i Finely Illustrated. Every- | 


terns guaranteed correct and reliable and so clearly i 
explained and illustrated that a novice would have no | details women want to know Fe ll 


Interior Decorations—By Mrs. A. R. Ramsey, 
Profusely Illustrated. New Ideasand Original Designs 


New Fashions—By Mrs. James H. LamBert 


603 


hii 


LADIES’ RIDING HABITS, 


Wedding and Reception Costumes, 
DINNER AND EVENING TOILETTES 


MADE TO ORDER. 


ALSO, 


Costumes for Dramatic Artists, 
N26KN28 Cheshiwy St 
hiladelphia 


SAFE AFE INVESTMENTS 


Surplus, $355, o16 

Principal and interest both fully guaranteed by Capi. 
tal and Surplus of $1,105,016. In seventeen years of 
business we have loaned $11,494,600, paying from 


interest. $7,056,200 of 

i) interest and principal 

iad have been returned 

to Investors with- 

out delay or the loss of a doilar. Real Estate 

First Mortgage and Debenture Bonds and 

Savings Certificates always on hand for sale— 

In Savings Departments, in amounts of $5 and up- 

ward ; in the Mortgage Department, $300 and up- 

ward, Full information regarding our various securi- 
ties furnished by 


J. B.WATKINS LAND MOR TGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; 
Hew York $ Gaee’s, r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 roadway. 





Finest and most costly illus- 
m trations by the best artists 
in the country. _ 























‘soLinig ONsewWod ‘A[UO UONoIY seg pue ond 


Breakfast and Dinner Parties— Home Cook- 


Pat- | ing, Dainties and Desserts. Teas, Suppers, Lunch- 
eons and Receptions. Gives expl y all the little 

ls how to enter- 

tain guests, how to serve refreshments, what to 


have, and and how to make it. 

How Women Can Make Money—By Etta 
RopMan CHuRCH ad 
Talks With Mothers—By eminent physicians, 

Greatly ENLARGED and IMPROVED. 


20 Pages. 





and profusely illustrated 


CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., PHILA., PA. 


PARKER'S | 
HAIR BALSAM 


ma Cleanses and beautifies hair. 

Promotes a Sele it growt 

Never Fails to Restore wa 

Hair to its Youthful Color. 

Prevents Dandruff and hair falling 
50c, and $1.00 at Drugzists. 


PEERLESS DYES 47:,°s.22"7: 
“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ to ladies 
who wear their hair parted; $6 
> up, according to size and co lor. 
Beautifying Mask, with prep’n 

































the m’fr for Illust’d Price-L.sts 
E. Burnham, 71 State-st Cent’ 1 Music Hall)Chicago 


T= BEST PREVENTION against dresses fading. 
Pamphlet free. THE ALBOS CO., Cincinnati, 0. 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian? « Spe- 
eifie is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying disfig~ 
urements from face and 
hody, withont injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 


th 


electricity nor any of > ad- 
vertised poisonous str iff can 


1 ac complish. hétpten Mme. Jurtan, 48 E, 20th St., N.Y. 








HARPER’S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XXI., NO. 36, 
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DECEIVERS EVER. 
STELLA (her first party). ‘ON, CLARISSA, WHAT DO YOU THINK THAT LOVELY COUNT 


DE FRISKIE SAID TO ME? 


CLARISSA (with indifference). “AND WHAT DID THE LOVELY COUNT SAY TO YOU ?” 

STELLA. “ WELL, YoU KNOW, AFTER WE HAD DANCED TOGETHER FIVE OR SIX TIMES, 
NE BEGGED OF ME TO GIVE HIM ONE LITTLE BUD FROM MY BOUQUET, WHICH HE SAID HE 
WOULD ENSHRINE IN THE INNERMOST RECESSES OF HIS HEART OF HEARTS FOREVER AND 
FOREVER, ‘THEN HE SAID SOMETHING IN FRENCH WHICH I DID NOT UNDERSTAND, BUT IT 
SOUNDED AWFULLY NICE, BUT, CLARISSA, WHAT DO YOU THINK HE COULD HAVE MEANT?” 

CLARISSA (with more indifference). “* NOTHING. 


FACETIZ. 
A NATURAL MISTAKE. 

“ Aunty,” said a little New Jersey boy who was on 
a visit, “I thought you said you didn’t have any mos- 
quitoes in this part of the country.” 

**We don’t, dear.” 

“But I can hear them singing just as they do at 
home.” 

“No, Tommy ; that is a saw-mill you hear.” 








> 
It is said that being in Congress has never made a 
man insane. It is very true, however, that being kept 
out of Congress has made many a man mad, 
————_— 


“Oh dear!” said I, *‘look here,” said I, 

“This picture of some she 

this week’s paper printed, and 

As ugly as can be; 

With comic nose and crooked month 
And most decided squint, 

And eyebrows—well, of eyebrows there 
Is just the slightest hint 





I 


“Oh dear!” said I, ‘tis queer,” said I, 
“How one who looks like that 
Could let her portrait thus appear 
For people to laugh at. 
And if she’s known by pen or brush 
Still sadder ‘tis to see— 
But, by-the-bye, whose is it? Why, 
"Tis marked—oh dear! I'm fit to cry— 
A likeness tis of me.” 
cmmnteantetipnaenanen 
NICELY PUT. 
Gerona. (to heiress with bad temper and large nasal 
levelopment). ** Have an ice, Miss Smith, do.” 
Heiness, ** No, thanks,” 
Groner. “ And you won't waltz?” 
Hrinrss. ** No.” 
Geoner. “ Nor promenade ?” 
Heimess. * No.” 
Groner. ** Why, you are all noes to-night!” 
Heiress looks daggers, and George subsides for the 
evening. 
The Police Justice has a fine position. 
a we 
The proprietor of a country ice-cream saloon being 
called upon by a party from a neighboring village for 
some of that delicacy after the season was over, ex- 
pressed his regret, and seid, “ If you'll send me a tele- 
graph, the next time I'll be repaired for you.” 


Full 
ANH 








SHOWING THE POTTERY COLLECTION. 


“ALL MINE.” 


HE MADE THE SAME SPEECH TO ME.” 


MRS. MARRIDWELL (ef Boston, to Uncle Ephraim from Maine). ‘Now 1 WANT TO sHOwW 
YOU MY POTTERY COLLECTION, UNCLE EPHRAIM.” 

“WELL, WELL, YOU HAVE EVERYTING TO DEW WITH, EMMBLINE, I MUST SAY.” 

“RIGHT IN THE PARLOR—HERE IT IS—SEVENTY LARGE AND HANDSOME PIECES.” 

**GOOD GRACIOUS, EMMELINE! 80 ALL THEM’s YOUR'N ?” 


“WHEW! you BOSTON FOLKS DEW LIKE BEANS, DON’T YOU 2?” 


HIS OLD HABIT. ACCURACY. MR. BENTLEY'S JOKE. 
“I suffer dreadfully from ennui, doctor,” said Mr. | Slithers always likes to be strictly accurate. Upon “Well, I declare, Maria,” said Mr. Bentley, his head 


Bolire. 


* Do you still retain your old habit of talking to your- 
self, sir?” queried the physician, innocently. 


a recent occasion he was asked the age of his baby, | Concealed behind the newspaper, who do you sup- 


| days, thank you.” 


and immediately replied, “Six weeks and thirteen | PoS¢ this man Brown, the boy preacher, is?” 


**1 don’ know,” said Mrs. Bentley, excitedly. “ Who 
is he?” 
“Why, he’s Brown, the boy preacher.” 
And the coolness that arose between husband and 
wife chilled the waitress to the bone. 
sition 


“Talk about infant industries,” said Mr. Barkins. 
‘‘ Eating seems to be the leading industry of my in- 
’ 


fant. Se 





Many of the Smiths ip the South are blacksmiths, 
though very few of them are horse-shoers, 
FE SE 


A REMARKABLE SIMILARITY. 
“How fond Charley Roberts is of his father! He 
fairly worships him.” 
“Yes; he takes after his father in that respect.” 
scoala ienttete 





Mrs. Malaprop recently electrified the proprietor of 
a bowling-alley by advising him to buy a new paper 
of pins. ° 

The President may not have landed the largest blue- 
fish ever seen, on his recent chumming expedition, but 
they were certainly the most distinguished. 


otnnetttiaiiinen 
A BACK-HANDED COMPLIMENT. 
** What a rare smile Emily de Bryster has.” 
“Rare! Ishould say it was rare! I’ve been watch- 
ing her for two days and she’s only smiled once.” 
enmmventiijreneteen 
THE CAUSE. 
“ Tsn’t the baby a wee little thing for seven months ?” 




















hewsllee. 








SHE OBJECTED TO IT. 


“Papa, 1 WIS’ 00 WOULD TISS ME WIF A MUFTACHE 


CUP; OO MUFTACHE TICKLE 80.” 








A DOG-DAY INCIDENT. 


BY THE WAY. 


Many of the large summer hotels are mere tinder boxes. Per- 
haps this is why so many matches are made at our large summer 
hotels. 


If the base-ball umpire would base his decisions on what he 
thinks did not happen, he would always please the grand stand, and 
retain about the usual average with the players. 


» Hard cash, we presume, is so called to distinguish it from soft 
money—or is it because it is so hard to get ? 


Among the idiosyncrasies of Western life we read of a hand of 
horse-thieves who recently broke into the city-hall of a small Kan- 
sas town and kidnapped the Mayor. 


The dog-days are said to Jast only throngh August. Now as there. 
are but thirty-one days in August, and likewise asit is undeniably 
true that every dog has his day, there can be but thirty-one dogs in 
the world. Somehow or other we had supposed there were more. 


The relative difference in magnitude between the West and the 
East is shown by the fact that the Western man raises corn by 
the acre, while the Eastern man, as a rule, raises them by the foot. 


A philosopher observes that man wants a great many things in 
this world: that he doesn’t need. The sage might have added 
that man needs a great many things he doesn’t want. ‘This is es- 
pecially true of man when he is a small boy. 


A broken eye-glass may well be called a woful spectacle. 


One curious thing about the sea-serpent is that it is always some 
other man that sees it. 


An interesting problem has been propounded by a young man 
aged ten, who wishes to know whether if coming events cast their 
shadows before, going events cast their shadows behind. 


Christmas is called the time of good cheer, which may account for 
Christmas being a hollerday. 


The Bazar is pleased to observe that the French crown duels are 
all disposed of. 


A young New England baby was named William after his father, 
who was bilious. 


A scientist asserts that a mile below the surface of Findlay, Ohio, 
a fire is raging at a temperature of 3500 degrees. It is very evident 
that the snow-cleaning industry of Findlay, Ohio, is for the present 
irretrievably ruined. 











“Oh, not so very. He’ssmall naturally. They feed 
him on condensed mil'x,” 
Pm en 
A book-keeper who climbed the Vendéme Column 
in Paris recently declines to try it again until an ele- 
vator is putin. He says it was the hardest column to 
foot up he ever came across, 


eepeasiendl iio 
CHOLLY GETS REAL MAD. 

* Oh, that mind-reader feels pretty sore with me. I 
went to his office the other day and said I wanted my 
mind read, and he got sassy and said he’d be very glad 
to try it, and asked if I'd brought my mind with me. 
But I got the best of him. I got renl mad and said 
*No I didn’t, so there now,’ and walked out with a 
smile of triumph that entirely upset him, 7 guess he 
won't try any of his jokes on me again.” 











A REFINED TASTE. 
YOUNG NOBLE-JONES. ‘‘Goop-MORNING, Miss DE 
STAFL. SELECTING DIAMONDS? OH. DO LEFT ME ASSIST YOU, 
1ASSURE YOU 1 AM A PERFECT EPICURE IN DIAMONDS.” 
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